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EDITOR’S NOTE 


To call a letter a covered wagon, a jour- 
nal a trail, a manuscript a multi-stage 
rocket taxes analogy. Nevertheless, just as 
the wagon, the trail, and more recently the 
rocket have led man to new discoveries so 
the letters and manuscripts, the maps and 
the documents, the books and the papers in 
the Library of Congress provide the schol- 
ar-pioneer with the means to advance our 
frontiers of knowledge. 

In this issue of the Quarterly Journal is 
the description of a map, close to 200 years 
old, concerned with a small segment of the 
country’s pre-Revolutionary War history. 
Studying it for use in a Library exhibit, the 
authors of the article were able to place 
More, they 
revealed its significance in an early plan to 
link the West of that day with the eastern 
seaboard. Like all journeys of exploration 


the date the map was drawn. 


the one in search of the map’s origin offered 
enticing bypaths which sometimes threat- 


ened to obscure the main trail. There were 


temptations to develop George Washing- 
ton’s role in the promotion of a system of 
internal waterways. There was a growing 
fascination with the character of John Bal- 
lendine, the man whose consuming ambi- 
tion the map reflects. There was the urge 
to study some of his other ventures, all of 
them concerned with the bustling growth 
of colonial Virginia. 

From man’s effort to encase his ideas 
in words stems the endless excitement of 
research. The word itself—an arbitrary 
arrangement of lines and curves—is open 


Combined with 


other words written at the same time, or 


to endless interpretations. 


earlier, or later, by the same hand or an- 
other, it takes on new meanings to new eyes. 
The new meaning applied to an idea cen- 
turies old gives rise to other ideas—ideas 
which, like the rocket, release the mind 
from the pull of earth and free it to make 
SLW 


the impossible probable. 
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R. KERMIT ROOSEVELT of Wash- 
ington, D.C., has presented to 
L the Library of Congress the 
Hunting Library assembled by his grand- 
father, President Theodore Roosevelt. This 
library was bequeathed by President Roo- 
sevelt to his youngest son, Kermit, who in 
turn left it to his son and namesake. 

The collection represents the fourth pres- 
idential library to be received by the Li- 
brary of Congress, and the third to be 
presented as a gift. In 1815 Congress pur- 
chased the library of President Thomas 
Jefferson to replace the original Library 
of Congress which had been reduced to an 
ash heap at the time the Capitol was burned 
in 1814. More than half of the Jefferson 
Library survives today and is maintained 
as a unit in the stacks of the Rare Book 
Division. In 1928 Mrs. Robert Todd Lin- 
coln presented some 30-odd volumes that 
had belonged to her father-in-law, Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Lincoln is not known to have 
been a collector of books, and these few 
volumes probably constitute the most siz- 
able group of books that he owned. 

The late Mrs. Woodrow Wilson pre- 
sented President Wilson’s library to the Na- 
tion in 1946, and the more than 8,000 vol- 
umes occupy a special room designed to 
house the collection. Too, there are many 
odd volumes in the collections associated 
with former Presidents. The Library pos- 
sesses some 35 volumes that belonged to 
President Washington, but the principal 








Washington Library is owned by the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum which purchased the col- 
lection in 1848. 

It is, therefore, with more than consid- 
erable pleasure that we announce the gift 
of the Theodore Roosevelt Hunting Li- 
brary. The fact that President Roosevelt 
himself earmarked this portion of his li- 
brary as a special bequest indicates the 
great personal interest he demonstrated in 
his hunting books. 

The majority carry Theodore Roose- 
velt’s armorial engraved bookplate, with 
two rose bushes bearing three rose blos- 
soms on the shield, the motto “Qui planta- 
vit curabit” (He who has planted will 
reap), and the owner’s name. A helmet 
crested with three plumes surmounts the 
escutcheon. 

The book which forms the cornerstone of 
the collection is very likely the copy of 
John Dean Caton’s The Antelope and Deer 
of America (New York, 1877), for this was 
presented to “Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. from 
his mother” as a Christmas gift in 1877, 
when her son was 19 years old. Two other 
works which the young Roosevelt acquired 
about this time are volumes II and III of 
The American Naturalist (Salem, Mass., 
1869-70), the journal published by the 
Peabody Academy of Science; and Lord 
Clermont’s A Guide to the Quadrupeds 
and Reptiles of Europe (London, 1859) ; 
both are inscribed “Theodore Roosevelt, 
1878.” 
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While the collection is known as the 
Hunting Library, its scope is much broader 
than this designation permits, for there are 
many volumes devoted to natural history, 
exploration, ornithology, and sport in the 
general term. This will be evident from 
the more detailed accounts of certain of 
the contents that follow. The library is 
not a bibliophile’s collection, but there are 
a number of early and important editions 
which would do credit to any collection de- 
voted to such subjects. The oldest book 
in the Roosevelt library is a copy of Jean 
de Clamorgan’s La Chasse du loup, printed 
with royal privilege at Paris by Jacques 
Du-Puys in 1566. This was probably is- 
sued as an appendix to Charles Estienne’s 
Agriculture (Paris, 
1566), although its independent signatur- 
ing suggests that it may have appeared sep- 
arately. Another important early French 
edition devoted to hunting is Robert de 
Salnove’s La Vénerie royale (Paris, 1655 
Dedicated to Louis XIV, this first edition 
is considered to be one of the classics in its 
field, and it established the author’s repu- 
Textually it relates to the royal 


et maison rustique 


tation. 
chase of the stag, the roebuck, the wolf, 
and the fox, and the extensive fourth 
part is devoted to a survey of the French 
royal forests. 

One of the most sumptuous volumes in 
the Roosevelt collection is Frangois Sal- 
erne’s L’Histotre 
une de ses parties principaies, Vornitholo- 


naturelle éclaircie dans 


gie qui traite des oiseaux (Paris: Chez De 
Bure, 1767 
Ray’s Synopsis methodica avium ... 
don, 1713 


morocco and illustrated with 31 


, which is a translation of John 
(Lon- 
Bound in contemporary red 
hand- 
colored engravings and a frontispiece, the 
text is dedicated by the publisher to the 
Duc de Chevreuse. 

The earliest English book is a splendid 
copy of Edward Topsell’s The Historte of 
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Foure-Footed Beastes, printed at London 
in 1607 by William Jaggard. This is 
bound with Topsell’s The Historie of Ser- 
pents, printed also at London by William 
Jaggard in 1608. It is through these two 
volumes that Topsell makes his chief 
claim to fame. The text was drawn largely 
from the works of Conrad Gesner, the 
great German-Swiss naturalist, who has 
been called the “German Pliny.” Topsell 
The illus- 


trations are in fact exact reproductions of 


generously illustrated his text. 


those which accompanied the text in Ges- 
On the title page 
of the Beastes there is a woodcut of a gor- 


ner’s original writings. 


gon rather than the cut of a hyena which 
is found in some copies. There is no indi- 
cation of provenance in the present volume 
other than the polished calf binding signed 
by the obviously English binders, Lloyd, 
Wallis & Lloyd. 

Other volumes in the older and rarer 
category include Jost Amman’s Adeliche 
das ist, ausfiihrliche Besch- 
(Franckfurt am 
Mayn, 1661), copiously illustrated with 


Weydwercke; 
reibung von Jagen 


wood engravings devoted to the hunt; and 
Taentzer’s Jagd-Geheimnisse 
(Leipzig, 1734), issued together with 
Johann Wilhelm Parson’s Der edel Hirsch- 
These are little-known il- 
lustrated works of interest in the history of 
hunting, which would appear to be not 


Johann 


gerechte Jager. 


otherwise represented in American owner- 
ship. 

The following volumes in the Hunting 
Library are all presentation copies inscribed 
to Theodore Roosevelt. They are listed 
alphabetically here not only as interesting 
copies by association, but also as a cross 
section of the library itself, suggesting its 
breadth and scope: 

Andrews, Roy Chapman 

Whale Hunting with Gun and Camera. 

New York and London, 1916 
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Baillie-Grohman, William A. 
Sport in Art from the 15th to the 18th Cen- 
tury 
London, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd. [n.d.] 
“An offering from a fellow sportsman 
to his friend Theodore Roosevelt. Wm. 


A. Baillie-Grohman. London, 12 June 


(1]913(? 


Baker, Sir Samuel W 
The Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon 

London & New York, 1908 
Inscribed by the author’s daughter, Edith 
Marshall 


Wild Beasts and Their Ways. 
New York and London, 1898 
Inscribed by the author’s daughter, Edith 
Marshall 


Berger, A 

In Afrikas Wildkammern als Forscher und 
Jager 
Berlin, 1910 


Buxton, Edward N. 
Two African Trips, with Notes and Sug- 
tions on Big Game Preservation in Africa. 


London, 1902 


Cane, Claude 
Summer and Fall in Western Alaska. 
London, 1903 


Cunha, Heitor Pereira da 

Viagens e cacadas em Matto-Grosso; trez 
semanas em companhia de Th. Roosevelt. 
Rio de Janeiro, 1918 


Davenport, Homer 
My Quest of the Arabian Horse 
New York, 1909 


Edward of Norwich, 2d Duke of York 
The Master of Game. Edited by Wm. A 
and F. Baillie-Grohman, with a foreword by 
Cheodore Roosevelt 
London, 1904 
Inscribed by William A. Baillie-Grohman). 


Ellsworth, Lincoln 
The Last Wild Buffalo Hunt. 
New York, 1916 
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Finn, Frank 
Wild Animals of Yesterday & Today. 
London [n.d.] 


Fleischmann, Max C. 
After Big Game in Arctic & Tropic. 
Cincinnati, 1909 


Grew, J. C. 
Sport and Travel in the Far East. 
Boston and New York, 1910 


Hornaday, William T. 

Camp-Fires in the Canadian Rockies. 
New York, 1906 

Camp-Fires on Desert and Lava. 
New York, 1908 





The Extermination of the American Bison. 
Washington, 1889 





Our Vanishing Wild Life. 
New York, 1913 


Kennan, George 
Tent Life in Siberia. 
New York and London, 1910 


Kunz, George Frederick 
Ivory and the Elephant, in Art, in Archae- 
ology, and in Science. 
New York, 1916 
This copy was specially printed for presenta- 
tion to President Roosevelt). 


McCutcheon, John T. 
In Africa. 
Indianapolis, 1910 


Millais, John G. 

British Deer and Their Horns. 
London, 1897 
(Inscription by F. C. Selous). 


Osborn, Henry F. 
The Age of Mammals 
New York, 1910 


Patterson, John Henry 
In the Grip of the Nyika. 
London, 1909 


Pease, Alfred E. 
Hunting Reminiscences. 
London, 1898 
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Peel, C. V. A. 
Somaliland. 
London, 1900 


Picard, Etienne 
La Vénerie et la fauconnerie des Ducs de 
Bourgogne. 
Paris, 1881 
(Inscribed by the publisher, H. Champion). 


Selous, Frederick C. 

African Nature Notes and Reminiscences 
With a “Foreword” by President Roosevelt. 
London, 1908 





Recent Hunting Trips in British North 


America. 
London, 1907 


Seton, Ernest Thompson 

Life-Histories of Northern Animals; an Ac- 
count of Mammals of Manitoba. 
New York, 1909 


Sheldon, Charles 

The Wilderness of the North Pacific Coast 
Islands. 
New York, 1912 


Ward, Herbert 
A Voice from the Congo. 
London, 1910 


Ward, Rowland 

Records of Big Game and Measurements of 
Horns. 
London, 1896 


White, Stewart E. 
The Land of Footprints. 
New York, 1912 





The Rediscovered Country. 
New York, 1915 


Wright, William H. 
The Black Bear. 
New York, 1910 


727-739 O—64——2 


Wright, William H. 
The Grizzly Bear. 
London, 1909 


The donor of this collection, Mr. Kermit 
Roosevelt, has added to it one book written 
by himself, A Sentimental Safari (New 
York, 1963). This is an account of a safari 
made by the author and his two sons, Ker- 
mit Roosevelt, Jr., and Jonathan Roosevelt, 
to the scenes visited by Theodore Roosevelt 
over 50 years ago and immortalized in his 
African Game Trails (New York, 1910 
President Roosevelt’s copy of this book re- 
mains in the possession of his grandson, but 
the gift does include another of TR’s writ- 
ings, Through the Brazilian Wilderness 
(New York, 1914). 

In Theodore Roosevelt, an Autobt- 
ography (New York, 1914), the author has 
written the following short description con- 
cerning his hunting library. 


Now, I am very proud of my big-game library 
I suppose there must be many big-game libraries 
in Continental Europe, and possibly in England, 
more extensive than mine, but I have not hap- 
pened to come across any such library in this 
country. Some of the originals go back to the 
sixteenth century, and there are copies of repro- 
ductions of the two or three most famous hunt- 
ing books of the Middle Ages, such as the Duke 
of York’s translation of Gaston Phoebus, and 
the queer book of the Emperor Maximilian. It 
is only very occasionally that I meet any one 


who cares for any of these books. 


The Library of Congress, for its part, is 
also proud of this “big-game” library and 
cares very much for all of the books that it 
contains. We hope to remove all doubts 
that President Roosevelt may have had re- 
garding the use and interest of this impor- 


tant and varied collection. 
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NIQUE HISTORICAL MATERIALS may 
rest unnoticed in library collec- 
tions for years before some spe- 
cial need leads to their rediscovery. Re- 
cently a search in the map collections of the 
Library of Congress for items to be used in 
the exhibit commemorating the centen- 
nial of West Virginia’s statehood led to the 
rediscovery of a manuscript map considered 
for almost 30 years to be of little apparent 
historical significance. Entitled “A Map 
of Potomack and James Rivers in North 
America Shewing their several Commu- 
nications with the Navigable Waters of the 
New Province on the River Ohio,” it was 
purchased from Goodspeed’s Book Store 
in Boston on January 11, 1934, for the 
nominal sum of $25. The Map Division’s 
annual report of that year includes no ref- 
erence to its acquisition 
Neatly drawn in pen and ink on a scale of 


about 15 miles to 1 inch, the map shows 
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that part of Colonial Virginia from the 
Potomac River south to the James and from 
the Chesapeake Bay west to the Ohio 
River.' It has been carefully designed to 
emphasize the principal river systems of 
Virginia and their relationship to one an- 
other. The James, Potomac, and Ohio, 
together with their tributaries, are tinted 
in green, blue, and yellow, respectively, 
while the principal mountain chains are 
lightly colored with a gray wash. The 
“seaport” towns of Alexandria, George- 
town, and Richmond are represented, as 
are such frontier military posts as Fort 

* The map measures 23'/2 x 32 inches and has 
been mounted on muslin and faced with crepe- 
line for better preservation. It is quite legible, 
with the exception that the ink employed in two 
lines of the title, the signature, and some of 
the place names, has faded. The ink used in 
the remainder of the map shows no evidence 
of fading. 
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ARTHUR G. BuRTON 

Assistant Exhibits Officer 

and 

RicHarD W. STEPHENSON 
Reference Librarian, Map Division 


Pleasant on the South Branch of the Poto- 
mac, Fort Cumberland at the mouth of the 
North Branch, and Fort Pitt at the conflu- 
ence of the Allegheny and the Mononga- 
hela. Included also are a few land routes, 
one of which is the famous “Road from 
the Yadkin,” shown at the point at which 
it crossed the James. Of more significance 
to the purpose of the map, however, are 
an “11 Miles Portage” (fig. 1) between the 
North Branch of the Potomac and the 
Cheat, a tributary of the Monongahela; a 
“Waggon Road 20 Miles” (fig. 1) joining 
“Luneys Creek,” a tributary of the South 
Branch, with the Cheat; and a “4 Miles 
Portage” (fig. 2) connecting the “Gapin,” 
a tributary of the “Great Kenhawa,” with 
“Carpenters Creek,’ a tributary of the 
James. 

In many of its details the map is remark- 
ably similar to the famous 18th-century 
printed map by Joshua Fry and Peter Jef- 
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ferson which is entitled A Map of the Most 
Inhabited Part of Virginia . . . (London, 
Thomas Jefferys, 1755). However, it does 
differ in the placement of some of the rivers 
and mountain ranges of the western region. 

The map is undated. The date “c. 
1802,” penciled in the lower margin—pos- 
sibly by a dealer—is obviously in error, for 
John Ballendine, to whom the map is as- 
cribed,? died on October 14, 1781.° Fur- 


* Ballendine’s signature follows the title. Com- 
parison with signed letters, written by Bal- 
lendine to Washington on January 24 and No- 
vember 18, 1760 (now in the Washington papers 
in the Library’s Manuscript Division), con- 
firms the authenticity of the signature on the 
map. 

*See Randolph W. Church, “John Ballendine, 
Unsuccessful Entrepreneur of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ Virginia Cavalcade, VIII (Spring 
1959), 46. 


Ballendine’s will is recorded in the Clerk’s 
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thermore, it is clear from the reference in 
the title to the ““New Province on the River 
Ohio,” that the map belongs to that period 
mmediately preceding the American Re- 
volution when plans were being developed 
n Great Britain for the creation of a 14th 
colony in western Virginia to be called 
‘Vandalia.’ This was an_ undertaking 
promoted by the Walpole or Grand Ohio 
Company, whose shareholders included 
such leading personages on both sides of 
the Atlantic as Thomas Walpole, Benjamin 
Franklin, Samuel Wharton, and Thomas 
Pownall 

John Ballendine was a man of consider- 
able energy and ability, a promoter of 
numerous enterprises * which frequently 
brought him into contact with prominent 
men of his day Some of his projects in- 
volved him rather closely with George 
Washington. One, to which the map re- 
lates, was a scheme for connecting the 
eastern seaboard via improved river naviga- 
tion with the unfolding West. Washing- 
ton, who for some years had been keenly 
aware of the commercial and military ad- 
vantages of an inland waterway, in 1772 
secured passage by the Virginia Assembly 
of an act providing for “opening and ex- 
tending the navigation” of the Potomac by 
private subscription.® At this time also he 


was instrumental in enlisting support for 


Office, Fairfax County, Va., in Will Book D 1, 
yp. 247-256. The will is dated June 3, 1781, 


ind was presented in court on March 19, 1782. 


t 


‘For a general discussion, see Church, op. cit., 
| 16; and, especially for documentation, 
Fairfax Harrison, Landmarks of Old Prince Wil- 
liam, Vol. II (Richmond, 1924), p £35. fi. 23. 


ind p. 556, n. 9 


xe) 
»p ) 


See Corra Bacon-Foster, “Early Chapters in 
the De velopm« nt of the Potomac Route to the 
West,” Records of the Columbia Historical So- 

ety, Vol. XV (1912), pp. 96-322 “The 
Ballendine Scheme,” pp. 117-123.) See also 


Harrison, op. cit., p. 556, n. 9. 
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3allendine’s plan to improve the Potomac. 


He wrote on May 5 to Thomas Johnson 
in Annapolis, “Mr. Ballendine has a natural 
genius to thing’s [sic] of this sort, which 
if properly encouraged may lend much to 
publick utility.” He added “I wish to see 
him encouraged.” * 

3y 1773 Ballendine was in London where 
he published a set of Proposals ® in which 
he stated that having entered into an agree- 
ment on May 9, 1772, with the Governors 
of Maryland and Virginia, Lord Fairfax, 
and “most of the principal gentlemen of 
the said provinces,” he had proceeded, “in 
conformity to his engagement,” to England 
to make a study of the British system of 
canals and locks. 

In the same document he invited sub- 
scriptions from potentially interested par- 
ties. such as the members of the Walpole 
Company, who for commercial reasons 
were vitally concerned in the possibility of 
improved transportation between the “new 
province” and the seaports of the east. 
[he sums of money subscribed were to be 
“solely applied to, and disposed of, for re- 
moving the obstructions in, and rendering 
more open and extensively navigable, than 
are at present” the Potomac and James 


***An act for opening and extending the navi- 
gation of the river Potowmack from Fort Cum- 
berland to tide water.’ In the same year the 
Assembly also passed “An Act for opening the 
Falls of James River by Subscription, and for 
other Purposes ra 

"The Writings of George Washington From 
the Original Manuscript Sources, 1745-1799, 
ed. John C. Fitzpatrick, Vol. III (Washington, 
1931), pp. 82-83. 

* John Ballendine, Proposals for Opening the 
Navigation of the River Potomac, reprinted in 
George Armroyd’s A Connected View of the 
Whole Internal Navigation of the United States 

Philadelphia, 1830), pp. 209-213. Although 
not so indicated in the title as rendered by Arm- 
royd, the ‘“‘Proposals” actually relate to both th: 


Potomac and the James rivers. 
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rivers “from the tide waters of the same, 
or, as far as sea vessels do now sail up 
these rivers) to such parts of the heads of 
the said rivers: as from thence, the shortest 
and most convenient wagon roads can be 
made, to the rivers Great Kanhaway and 
Monongahela, in the intended new col- 
ony.” The proposals provided also that 
all ‘‘accounts of the costs, expenditures, and 
charges” incurred by the project were to be 
submitted “to the examination and final 


BT 


adjustment of six gentlemen,” to be ap- 
pointed by the Governors of Maryland and 
Virginia and by Thomas Walpole, the prin- 
cipal stockholder in the Grand Ohio 
Company. 

As early as February 25, 1773, Ballen- 
dine also published in London a prospec- 
tus ® which, together with the map, he un- 
doubtedly used in explaining his plans to 
potential subscribers. In it he related that 
in August 1772 he made an exploratory 
trip to the upper reaches of the Potomac 
and the James. He found that the dis. 
tance between the “Head of the North 
Branch of the navigable Waters of Potow- 
mack” and the Monongahela “is not, at 
most, more than Ten or Eleven Miles.” 
He further “ascertained the Distance be- 
tween the navigable Head Waters of James 
River, and those of the Great Kenhawa, 
and found it not to exceed Four Miles.” 
Ballendine’s map, since it incorporates these 
same distances (cf. figs. 1 and 2), must 
have been prepared at about this time. 

The inclusion on the map of a “Waggon 
Road 20 Miles” (fig. 1) suggests that Bal- 
lendine may also have had in mind an alter- 
nate route to the Cheat, via the South 
Branch rather than the North. Washing- 


* John Ballendine, Cost of Carriage From the 
Sea Ports of George Town in Maryland, and 
Richmond, and Alexandria in Virginia, to the 
Proposed New Colony on the Ohio in North 
America (London, 1773 Copy consulted is 


in the New York Public Library. 


ton, a year later, may have been referring 


to the same road when he wrote to Henry 
Riddell, on February 22, 1774: “This Land 
Carriage if the Inland Navigation of Poto- 
mack should be effected, than which I 
think nothing easier, will be reduced to 
sixty miles as matters now stand; some say 
10; and others are of Opinion to twenty 
miles.” 1° 

Ballendine was not entirely successful in 
raising the funds he had hoped for in Eng- 
land. He returned to Virginia in August 
1774 and publicly announced *' that he 
had “‘just arrived from Great Britain, with 
a number of engineers and artificers, in or- 
der to remove the obstructions to the navi- 
gation of Patowmack river, at and above 
the Lower Falls.” He desired a meeting of 
his principal subscribers to lay before them 
‘‘an accurate plan, and estimate of the ex- 
pence; also an act of the Virginia assem- 
bly, and likewise a subscription from some 
of the principal proprietors, &c. of the pro- 
vince of Vandalia, now residing in Eng- 
land, for the further encouragement of 
the proposed undertaking.” The meeting, 
which was attended by George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Johnson, and other notable 
men of the day, was held at Georgetown on 
October 10. Ballendine’s plan and esti- 
mate were approved, trustees were ap- 
pointed,’* and additional funds were sub- 


scribed.'* Subsequent meetings relating to 


This letter is in the Washington papers in 
the Library’s Manuscript Division. 

“The Maryland Gazette (Annapolis), no 
1513, September 8, 1774. 

*Ibid., no. 1522, November 10, 1774, and 
The Virginia Gazette (Williamsburg), no. 444, 
November 10, 1774. A meeting of trustees was 
also requested to take place at Georgetown on 
November 12 in order to elect ‘‘a small and 
convenient number of the trustees, who shall 
be a committee to act for the whole.” 

See subscription paper published in Hugh 
r. Taggart’s Old Georgetown (District of Co- 
lumbia) (Lancaster, Pa., 1908), pp. 59-60. 
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Ballendine’s progress at Little Falls and 
other locations were held on November 16 
at “Frederick Town,” ** on December | at 
Georgetown, and on December 19 at Alex- 
andria 

Owing to a combination of factors, which 
included the opposition of legislators in 
Maryland and central Virginia, the Poto- 
mac venture was abandoned. In October 
1775 Ballendire announced that he had 
been ‘“‘at considerable Expence in Prepara- 
tion, &c. to forward that useful Work,” but 
that “the Necessity of a Maryland Act of 
Assembly co-operating with one passed in 
Virginia, and which I have not yet been 
ible to obtain. has obliged me to decline 


for the present.’ He continued that he 


‘See Grace L. Nute, “Washington and the 
Potomac Manuscripts of the Minnesota His- 


torical Society, [1754] 1769-1796,” The Amer- 
n Historical Review, XXVIII (April 1923 

197-519 Recommendations Regarding Bal- 
ndine’s Scheme,” p. 516 


On the December meetings, see The Vir- 


Gazette Williamsburg no. 1223, Jan- 
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had therefore removed himself to the falls 


of the James River above Richmond, where 
he planned to devote himself to “opening 
and extending the Navigation of James 
River, which, though a Work less interest- 
ing to me, is of equal Utility to the 
Public.” *® Unfortunately 6 years later, 
with the project on the James largely in- 
complete, Ballendine died. 

A man whose “genius” Washington ad- 
mired, Ballendine has generally been 
ignored by the writers of history or simply 
regarded “like many a man of vision a 
failure.” ** Though they failed, his were 
the first serious attempts to improve the 
Potomac and the James. Even under the 
impetus of a rapidly expanding West, simi- 
lar ventures of a later date also fell short 
of success. His map survives as a reminder 
of the rugged individualism that helped to 
open the West and mold a Nation. 


'® Tbid., no. 1264, October 28, 1775. 

"Opinion of John C. Fitzpatrick, editor of 
The Diaries of George Washington, 1746-1799. 
See Vol. 1 (Boston and New York, 1925), p. 
109, n. 6. 
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Manuscripts 


Dorotuy S. EATon 
AND 

THE STAFF OF THE 
MANUSCRIPT DIVISION 


N THIS DESCRIPTION of materials added 
to the holdings of the Manuscript 
Division during calendar year 1963, 

it is an unusual privilege to be able to tell 
of the receipt of large and valuable seg- 
ments of the papers of two men who served 
as President of the United States—James 
A. Garfield and Woodrow Wilson. The 
year also brought to the national collection 
papers of other outstanding American fig- 
ures, including new papers on the early 
years of the Nation’s Capital, and files that 
will supplement personal papers mentioned 
in earlier issues of this Journal. It is a 
pleasure to express gratitude to those who 
have generously placed these manuscripts 
in the Library for the use of historians. 


Personal Papers 


Families 

Mrs. Katharine McCook Knox of Wash- 
ington, D.C., has continued her generosity 
to the Library by presenting an addition to 
the McCook family papers * * that is com- 
posed of journals, letters, and scrapbook 


* Additions to the holdings of the Manuscript 
Manuscripts in the 
fields of law, music, maps, and Orientalia; books 


Division are discussed here. 


in manuscript; and reproductions of manuscripts 
that are not of specific interest for United States 
history are described in other reports in the 
Quarterly Journal. 

* An asterisk (*) will be used to denote manu- 
script collections which may be consulted only 
by special permission. Such permission should 
be requested through the Chief of the Manu- 
script Division. 





material. Included are war journals kept 
during the years 1846-47 by George W. 
McCook—one of the famous “Fighting 
McCooks’’—when he was Lieutenant Colo- 
nel of the 3d Ohio Regiment. In a camp 
near Matamoros, Mexico, he wrote: 

Death to the persons .. . here, has no ter- 
rors. We have become so familiar with his pres- 
ence that it seems a matter of course to hear 
the tolling of the bells, & the lone roll of the dead 
march. But when the lists of the dead go north- 
ward Oh! how many hearts are torn & ago- 


nized. Is war worth what it costs. 


Journals written in happier times include 
one kept on a European trip in 1843 by 
Margaret D. Beatty, who later married 
George W. McCook, and one kept by the 
donor’s mother, Mrs. Hettie B. McCook, 
between August 1876 and March 1877 
when she was traveling and studying in 
Europe. 

Among the letters, there is an interesting 
discussion of politics written by Mrs. 
Knox’s father, Anson G. McCook, on Oc- 
tober 25, 1860: 


From all I can see there is a determination 
on the part of the [Stephen A.] D[ouglas] men to 
let the election go by default, and finding the 
impossibility of electing him, they will do noth- 
ing that by weakening Lincoln will have a tend- 
ency to elect [John C.] Breck[inridge]. Uncle 
George swears . . . that he will vote for Lincoln 
if there is any danger of that state going for 


Breck. 

Most of a smal] but revealing group of let- 
ters from Daniel McCook to his business 
associate, R. H. Phelps of Windsor, Conn., 
were written in Washington in 1861, where, 
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at the age of 63, the writer volunteered his me, who ought not to sympathize with him, to 19 
services to defend the Union. Although see those who were once his professed friends, liti 

and who have precipitated our once happy , 
the letters largely relate to the development PI int 
) country into revolution, trying to prevent and he: 

of their coal lands in Illinois, there are col baffle the reading of the Message by calling up 
3 , . ae 5 ;, de! 

orful descriptions of prewar Washington: friv[oJlous resolutions and the introduction of 

other matter. nel 
Today [January 9, 1861 bitter controversy a 

—_— ° - ( 

There are also approximately 50 letters 


irose in the Senate on the delivery of the Presi- 
it was painfull even t written to Mrs. Knox between 1930 and 


dent's Spec ial Message 
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1961 by persons prominent in social and po- 


between 1891 and 1917 by Lucretia Gar- 


to 
s, litical circles. Many of them relate to her field, widow of President James A. Garfield, 
ry interests as an art historian, particularly to the children of her daughter, Molly Stan- 
d her publicity of the George Peter Alexan- ley-Brown, have been received as a gift 
. der Healy portrait of Abraham Lincoln and from one of those children, Mrs. Herbert 
her part in its selection for the Lincoln Ses- Feis (née Ruth Stanley-Brown) of York, 
. quicentennial stamp. Maine, as an addition to the Garfield fam- 
d A group of almost 300 letters* written ily papers. In an undated letter written 
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after 1908, when Ruth was in boarding 
school, Mrs. Garfield wrote her from Cali- 


ornia about an event she had witnessed: 


Yesterday we were at Aviation Park beyond Los 
Angeles toward the sea, and witnessed the flight 
of the Aeroplanes and Dirigibles I have marked 
It was a wonderful sight .. The Farman 
Biplane driven by Paulhan a Frenchman was the 


nost satisfactory in construction for a safe com- 


fortable flight. He took a passenger with him 
several times [Twice a woman. I should have 
had no sense of fear in the circuits he made 
esterday The day before he mounted nearly .a 

le, sailing up and up like a great bird, and 
came swiftly down alighting as gently. It looked 


so simple and easy, but is a wonderful triumph of 
1's inventions. The first step has been taken; 
ind why may it not be followed up as was the 
ttle canoe by larger and larger boats until now 
great iron steamships traverse the great deep? 
The letters are filled with evidences of 
the grandmother’s interest in the young 
people’s education and their character de- 
velopment and also in politics and current 
events. The grandchildren were reminded 
of their heritage. Ina letter of October 28, 
1909, Ruth was told of an incident concern- 
Ing her mother which occurred during a 
isit to California. Mrs. Garfield wrote: 
I gave her a little air your Grandfather had set 
to Tennyson's New Year’s song, and she has 
picked it out on the piano and is writing it 
Some of you musical grandchildren must write 
t with variations and make of it a musical 


emorial to your Grandfather. As the Holidays 


ipproached each year I would hear him un- 


consciously singing ‘‘Ring out wild bells to the 
wild sky” &« Chis would continue until after 
New Years, and would not be heard again until 


the following year 
Presidents of the United States 


lhe generous and public-spirited family 
of President James A. Garfield have given 
during the year more than 800 letters and 
over 60 volumes of various kinds as an ad- 
dition to his papers, the first of which came 
to the Library in 1930. Probably the most 


significant portion of the gift is the corre- 
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spondence he exchanged with his wife, 
Lucretia Rudolph Garfield, between 1853 
and 1881. His letters include information 


not only on personal matters but also on 
the Civil War and on his work in Congress 

1862-81). They also contain many ref- 
erences to his religious and intellectual in- 
terests. Because his diary, usually kept 
faithfully, is silent for the period, the letters 
he wrote from the Republican National 
Convention of 1880, when he was unani- 
mously nominated on the 36th ballot to 
be the party’s candidate for President, are 
of special value. At 7:30 a.m. on June 
6, he wrote: 

The mental and physical strain of the week end- 
ing with two days and nights of Chic{k]amauga 
were hardly less than that which Chicago has 
brought upon the men of this convention. 

For any man to have kept his head upon his 
shoulders is no small matter. If I have suc- 
ceed[ed] better than most it is largely due to 
the fact that I see always before me your calm 
sweet face, counseling wisdom, prudence, and 
truth. There have been times in the Conven- 
tion when it seemed that it could not be in 
America, but in the Sections of Paris in the 
ec{s]tasy of the Revolution. Again, it was old 
Ephesus where the claquers of the silver smiths 
cast dust in the air, and by the space of two hours 
cried ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” ... I 
shall be happy if I am let alone by this Conven- 
tion. 

Other family letters are equally gratifying 
to those interested in his development as 
a student, politician, and human being; 
among these are letters to and by his 
mother, Mrs. Eliza Ballou Garfield. 

In addition, there is a splendid group of 
letters to his friends. Some of them are 
retained copies, but most are originals re- 
turned to Mrs. Garfield when, after the 
President’s death from an assassin’s bullet 
in September 1881, she felt a great respon- 
sibility for preserving all of the papers 
which would document his short-lived ca- 
reer. Among the correspondents are 
Whitelaw Reid, William C. Howells, and 
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his school friends, J. Harry Rhodes and 
Corydon Fuller. The burden of the Presi- 
dency loomed before him when he wrote 


¥ 


to Harmon Austin (February 7, 1881) : 


In fact, few people would believe that I go 
away with great sadness: but such is the fact. 
I know I am bidding goodbye to my old free- 
dom, & to many good friends whose counte- 
nances & counsels I shall miss. And worst of all, 
I know very many of them will be disappointed 
in me, & some will be alienated. 

Volumes of letters have such titles as 
“Student Life and Hiram Days,” “School 
Days, Children,” and “Letters Sent, 1852- 
67.” A volume labeled “Index Rerum” 
contains favorite quotations, a long descrip- 
tion of German literature in the 18th cen- 
tury, and Mr. Garfield’s 24-page commen- 
tary headed “Notes of an Interview with 
Maj. Gen. [Irvin] McDowell,” which he 
wrote in October 1862, after seeing the 
general’s papers. Other volumes include 
material on his law cases (1866-77), and 
there are about 40 scrapbooks (1860-81) 
compiled by Mr. and Mrs. Garfield to pre- 
serve current material that particularly in- 
terested them or, after the President’s death, 
by Joseph Stanley-Brown, who had been his 
private secretary and whom Mrs. Garfield 
employed to work on her husband’s papers. 

The Woodrow Wilson papers have been 
greatly enriched by a gift from the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation of 
about 18,000 pieces of family and general 
correspondence, student notes, drafts of 
lectures (some in shorthand), chapters of 
his Congressional Government, and arti- 
cles, all of which concern Wilson’s life prior 
to 1906 and center particularly on the years 
1879-98. 

The correspondence is richest in its de- 
lineation of Wilson’s family affairs and his 
activities as a student, a teacher, and an 
author. There are letters from his parents 
and also from the family of Ellen Axson, 


who became Mrs.Woodrow Wilson. Many 


evidences of the unusual warmth of the 
relationship between Wilson and his moth- 
er appear in the papers. In a letter he 
received while he was a student at David- 
son College, from which he later had to 
withdraw because of ill health, she wrote: 


I am so anxious about that cold of yours—How 


? 


did you take it? Surely you have not laid aside 


your winter clothing? Another danger is in 


* sitting without fire these cool nights—Do be 


careful, my dear boy, for my sake—You seem 
depressed—but that is because you are not 
well—You need not imagine that you are not 
a favorite—Everybody here likes and admires 
you—I could not begin to tell you the kind and 
flattering things that are said about you, by 
I have a bad 


headache this morning dear—and won't attempt 


everybody that knows you. 


to write you a letter—-My chief object in writ- 
ing is to tell you that I love my absent boy 
oh so dearly—and to enclose $5.00—If that is 


not enough be sure and let me know 
Apparently this did not cheer the recipient, 
who was not yet 18 years old, for he jotted 
down on the envelope, in pencil, the lines 
of Longfellow’s The Rainy Day. 

On his 21st birthday, when he was a 
junior at Princeton, Wilson received a note 
from his mother: 

Just to think, dearest child, that you are 
twenty one years old! You know you were born 
about midnight of the 28th but we do not 
know whether it was a little after midnight or 


before. 
Then she turned to another subject: 


We received your report [from the Princeton 
registrar] this morning. Your father is very 
much pleased with it—Isn’t it a good deal better 
than any previous report? Still, it seems to me 
your “Sessional Grade” is not in proportion with 
your “Department Grades”—as the average of 
the latter, is much above what they give you in 
the former—and that is the only fair way to 
give it, surely. 

Wilson’s “Sessional Grade” was 92.8, which 
ranked him 20th in a class of 111. The 
“Department Grades” of which his moth- 


er wrote were: Logic 98, English 94, Psy- 
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chology 99.8, History 98, Science and Reli- 
gion 98, Latin 96, Greek 94, and Physics 84. 

Wilson’s courtship of Ellen Axson is rep- 
resented in the new material, and its cul- 
mination in marriage is foreshadowed by 
a letter written on June 16, 1885—8 days 




















before the wedding—by Bernard E. Bee, 
Clerk of the Superior Court of Chatham 
County, Savannah, Ga. He wrote, obvi- 
ously in reply to an inquiry from the pro- 
spective bridegroom: 

Marriage licenses are obtained from the office of 
the ordinary in the Court House. Mr. Russell 


the Clerk says he will be in his office at 9 a.m. 
on the 24th Inst. 


Cabinet Members 


A small but important addition to the 
main body of the Bainbridge Colby papers, 
presented in 1955, was received during the 
year as a gift of the late Mrs. Colby. There 
are about 600 pieces of correspondence 
which reflect Mr. Colby’s service as Secre- 
tary of State to President Woodrow Wilson, 
his personal and professional association 
with Mr. Wilson, and his activities in the 
Democratic campaign of 1920. Of particu- 
lar interest are items relating to the law 
partnership of Colby and Wilson; included 
in them are letters relating to Wilson’s ad- 
mission to the bar in New York. Among 
letters Mr. Colby received from the Presi- 
dent, is one in which Wilson complained 
that he never really comprehended the 
letters written by an ambassador. Other 
correspondents represented in the new ma- 
terial include Edith Bolling Wilson, Sir 
Auckland Geddes, Homer S. Cummings, 
Samuel Gompers, Charles M. Schwab, and 
James M. Cox. Mr. Cox wrote after losing 
the presidential election in 1920: “Please 
be assured that there [is] not the slightest 
sting in the result so far as I am concerned. 
I never really felt I was running for the 
Presidency ; I was simply making a fight for 
a cause.” 


Members of Congress 


A large body of papers of Justin Smith 
Morrill, a longtime Representative (1855- 
67) and Senator (1867-98) from Vermont 
and author of the Tariff Act of 1861 and 
the land-grant college bill, were received 
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by the Library from members of his family 
in 1924. During the year Miss Elizabeth 
Sullivan of Hanover, N.H., generously 
presented as an addition to these papers a 
group of more than 3,000 letters addressed 
to Senator Morrill from the mid-19th cen- 
tury until his death in 1898. Among the 
correspondents represented in the recent 
gift are W. W. Corcoran, Charles Dewey, 
Hamilton Fish, Horace Greeley, Horatio 
King, Redfield Proctor, Joseph Wharton, 
and Andrew D. White. 

Mrs. Lewis H. Crafts of Southwest Har- 
bor, Maine, has added about 65 manu- 
scripts to her earlier gift of papers* of 
George Washington Lay, who served as 
Representative from New York from 1833 
to 1837. The additional material consists 
mainly of retained copies of letters written 
by Mr. Lay when he was American Chargé 
d’Affaires in Sweden, 1842-45. 

Senator Clinton P. Anderson has added 
to his papers* described in last year’s report 
a file of correspondence and related ma- 
terial, pertaining to an amendment to the 
Helium Act of 1937 by the 86th Congress. 


Members of the Supreme Court 

Justice Harold Hitz Burton has presented 
approximately 500 pieces of correspond- 
ence as an addition to his papers.* The 
new material, similar to that placed in the 
Library in 1959,‘ relates to his career in 
World War I and his service as Mayor of 
Cleveland, Ohio, as United States Senator, 
and as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Among the correspondents repre- 
sented in the recent gift are Presidents 


*The Lay papers were described in Q/JCA, 
XX (June 1963), 179-180. 

*The Burton papers are described in QJCA, 
XVII (May 1960), 183; previous gifts of Doug- 
las papers were recorded in QJCA, XVIII (May 
1961), 134-35; XIX (June 1962), 135; and 
XX (June 1963), 180. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, 
ind Dwight D. Eisenhower; Chief Justices 
Charles Evans Hughes, Harlan Fiske Stone, 
Fred Vinson, and Earl Warren; and nu- 
merous colleagues in the Senate and on the 
Court. Justice William O. Douglas has 
ilso made a small addition to his papers,* 

hich have been described in recent isssues 


of this Journal 
Writer 


A number of writers have added to their 
papers in the Library. Several stages of 
John Hall Wheelock’s moving poem, “Deat 
Men and Women,” which he wrote in 
memory of Van Wyck Brooks, is among 
he manuscripts he added to the Wheelock 
papers during the year. Poet and antholo- 
cist Louis Untermeyer has given further let- 
ters* he received from Robert Frost and 
also manuscripts relating to Frost and to 
Lawrence Thompson. From James A. 
Michener have come more than 3,700 
pieces of correspondence for the years 
1961-62, as well as manuscripts of articles 
and related material. To his papers Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor has added drafts, research 
notes, illustrations, and correspondence 
having to do with his Spirit Lake, Old Dick, 
If the South Had Won the Civil War, and 
other works. The most recent installment 
of the Kantor papers also includes proofs, 
reviews, and dictaphone belts concerned 
with S$ pirit Lake and other writings. Mrs. 
Sess Furman Armstrong has continued her 
generosity by adding to her papers about 
900 pieces of correspondence, as well as 
galley and page proofs of her newspaper 
column and book, both called Washington 
By-Line 


Further gifts from Miss Gertrude Trau- 


*Mr. Untermeyer’s first gift of letters from 
Robert Frost was described in QJCA, XVII 
May 1960), 185; the Michener papers were 
recorded in QJCA, XIII (May 1956), 157, and 
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bel of Philadelphia, Pa., and from Charles 
E. Feinberg of Detroit, Mich., have en- 


riched the Horace and Anne Montgomerie 
Traubel Collection. The new material 
consists of 121 letters written by William 
Gable to Horace Traubel, the associate, 
friend, and literary executor of Walt Whit- 
man, between 1907 and 1912. 

Florence Eldridge March has presented 
a 15-page manuscript written by Ernest 
Hemingway in July 1937 in connection 
with a showing, in the Marches’ California 
home, of the famous documentary film of 
the Spanish Civil War—‘‘The Spanish 
Earth.” The document contains moving 
descriptions of the horrors of war and con- 
cludes with an appeal for funds to be con- 
verted into field ambulances for the Span- 
ish Loyalists. Another single manuscript 
of interest is a letter written by American 
author Thomas Bailey Aldrich to his friend 
William Winter, drama critic for the New 
York Tribune. The undated letter con- 
cerns the first three issues of The Critic, a 
magazine devoted to the drama. It reads 
in part: “If the Critic lacks anything, it 
is what I call a dash. A quick, sarcastic 
item, stowed away here and there between 
the essay-like editorials, would be as tempt- 
ing as the crimson tongue of a pretty wom- 
an seen for a second between her white 
teeth.” 

The manuscripts of several outstanding 
books have come as welcome gifts: Cath- 
erine Drinker Bowen has presented the orig- 
inal holograph and a typescript, with auto- 
graph emendations, of her Friends and 
Fiddlers (1935) ; Edgar Ansel Mowrer, the 
typescript, with autograph revisions, and 
two corrected galleys of his An End to 
Make Believe (1961) ; Victor Searcher, an 


in subsequent issues; the first installment of the 
Kantor papers in QJCA, XV (May 1958), 187- 
188; and the main body of the Furman papers 


in QJCA, XIX (June 1962), 137. 
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unpublished appendix to his book, Lin- 
coln’s Journey to Greatness (1960) ; Pro- 
fessor Mark Shorer, the corrected type- 
script of his biography, Sinclair Lewts: An 
American Life (1961) ; and Jonathan Dan- 
iels, a rough draft, with annotations by the 
writer, of his father’s book, Tar Heel Edt- 
tor (1939), which will be added to the 
Josephus Daniels papers. 


Scientists 


Important source material relating to 
the United States Weather Bureau is pres- 
ent in the personal papers cf two meteorolo- 
gists—Cleveland Abbe (1838-1916) and 
Harry Wexler (1911-62 
ceived during the year. Dr. Petrina Abbe 


-which were re- 


Shea presented a large number of papers of 
her grandfather, Cleveland Abbe,® and Dr. 
* See Nathan Reingold’s article on this group, 


entitled ‘““A Good Place to Study Astronomy,” 
in QJCA, XX (September 1963), 211-217. 
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Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United 
States, transferred to the Library another 


segment of Dr. Abbe’s personal papers 
which had been sent to the National Ar- 
chives by the Weather Bureau in 1944. 
The reunited Abbe papers number approx- 
imately 9,500 manuscripts. In a corre- 
spondence that consists mainly of letters re- 
ceived by Dr. Abbe between 1850 and 1916, 
there are many letters from members of his 
family, notably from his brother Robert, 
who was one of the the first surgeons in the 
United States to use radium in the treat- 
ment of cancer. Other correspondents in- 
clude Sir George Biddell Airy, William 
Ferrel, Wolcott Gibbs, Benjamin A. Gould. 
Asaph Hall, Joseph Henry, Samuel P. 
Langley, Matthew F. Maury, Simon New- 
comb, and Otto Wilhelm von Struve. The 


subject file contains papers relating to Dr. 


Weather map dated August 30, 1870, from the 
Cleveland Abbe papers 
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Prypcrs show wate of Therm 


Abbe’s work as director of the Cincinnati 


Observatory, where his interest shifted from 
the field of astronomy to that of meteorol- 
ogy and its practical application to weather 
forecasting. His later career with the 
Weather Service of the Army Signal Corps 
and with the United States Weather Bu- 
reau is reflected in the correspondence. 

The Harry Wexler papers, which have 
been received as a gift from Mrs. Wexler, 
number about 11,500 pieces and consist 
of correspondence, technical papers, sub- 
ject files, and weather charts and calcula- 
tions that date from the 1930’s to 1962. 
They also include some manuscripts writ- 
ten while he attended Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Dr. Wexler’s distinguished career 
in the Weather Bureau began in 1934, 
when he joined the staff as a meteorologist. 
At the time of his death in 1962 he was, 
and had been since 1955, the director of 
meteorological research there; his papers 
include numerous documents. concerned 
with meteorological satellites (Tiros I) and 
the use of high-speed computers for 
weather prediction. Dr. Wexler frequently 
represented this country at international 
scientific meetings and was chief scientist 
for the United States Expedition to the 
Antarctic for the International Geophysi- 
cal Year. Of special interest in this con- 
nection is his “Antarctic Journal’ for the 
years 1955-59, a frank, almost day-by- 
day account of the preparations for and 
accomplishments of the expedition. 

The papers of American astronomer and 
mathematician Thomas Jefferson Jackson 
See (1866-1962) have been presented by 
his niece, Mrs. Ada B. See and her son Ern- 
est. There are about 1,800 pieces of fam- 
ily correspondence and some 10,000 pieces 
of general correspondence, including letters 
from Cleveland Abbe, Robert G. Aitken, 
Edward E. Barnard, Edwin B. Frost, Cas- 
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sius J. Keyser, Simon Newcomb, and Wal- 
ter Hines Page. Most of the papers are 
dated between 1897 and 1930, and thus 
cover the period during which Dr. See 
served successively as astronomer at Lowell 
Observatory in Flagstaff, Ariz., where he 
examined about 200,000 fixed stars in mak- 
ing a survey of the southern skies; as pro- 
fessor of mathematics with the United 
States Navy (1899-1903) ; and as astron- 
omer at the Naval Observatory at Mare 
Island, Calif. (1903-30). They include 
copies, in holograph and other forms, of his 
speeches, articles, and books, including his 
Researches on the Evolution of the Stellar 
Systems. 

The papers of mathematician Oswald 
Veblen (1880-1960) have been received as 
the gift of Mrs. Veblen. Approximately 
12,000 documents, dating from about 1902 
to 1960, relate to the upsurge of pure 
mathematics and mathematical physics in 
America and to American and European 
scientists who played significant roles in 
this development. There is also material 
that reflects the policies and procedures 
of the fellowship program of the National 
Research Council, in which Dr. Veblen was 
active in the 1920’s, and information on 
the founding and early years of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, where he served 
as head of the School of Mathematical 
Sciences from 1932 until his death. The 
papers include Dr. Veblen’s diaries for the 
years 1917-21, 1930-56, and 1958, and also 
an extensive correspondence, some of 
which was written prior to and during 
World War II on behalf of European ref- 
ugees. Among his correspondents were 
George D. Birkhoff, Albert Einstein, Abra- 
ham Flexner, Archibald Henderson, Rob- 
ert A. Millikan, Robert Oppenheimer, and 
Bertrand Russell. In a letter of Febru- 
ary 18, 1937, Russell objected to being 


identified as a mathematician, “for as you 
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know,” he wrote, “I have no right to this 


classification, but am, professionally, a phi- 
losopher, i.e. a man who makes rash as- 
sertions about matters as to which nothing 
is known.” 

The Library has received as the gener- 
ous gift of Mrs. Davisson approximately 
2,000 papers of her husband, physicist Clin- 
ton Joseph Davisson (1881-1958), who 
was known for his researches in electricity, 
magnetism, and radiant energy, and who 
shared the Nobel Prize in physics with 
George Paget Thompson in 1937. The 
greater part of the material is composed 
of Dr. Davisson’s scientific papers and en- 
compasses the major areas of his research 
while he was employed by the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories (1917-46). There are 
articles in both holograph and typescript 
form, accompanied by research notes on 
which they were based; included among 
them are manuscripts relating to Dr. Davis- 
son’s study of the secondary emission of 
electrons. Numerous papers relate to his 
interest in electron optics and the construc- 
tion of instruments for electron focusing. 
Some of the papers are composed of lecture 
notes for the years 1947-48, when Dr. 
Davisson was visiting professor of physics 
at the University of Virginia; and there is 
correspondence for the years 1916 to 1957, 
which is generally of a nonscientific nature. 

Dr. Casimir Funk, a biochemist and the 
president of the Funk Foundation for Med- 
ical Research, Inc., of New York City, who 
was the first to prepare pure vitamin B,, 
has presented a first installment of his pa- 
pers, which includes a typescript copy of 
his autobiography. Dr. Edward Teller 
has sent as a gift the typescript of his 
Legacy of Hiroshima. 

To the papers of physiologist Jacques 
Loeb” his son Robert has added approxi- 


" The main body of Loeb papers was described 


in QJCA, XVIII (May 1961), 139. 


mately 100 pieces of family correspondence 
and an important group of letters ex- 
changed by Dr. Loeb and Swedish chemist 
Svante August Arrhenius during the period 
1904-23. The son of the latter, Dr. Olaf 
Arrhenius, has presented supplementary 
material in the form of a microfilm repro- 
duction of the letters his father received 
from Dr. Loeb. 

Another collection of scientific interest 
has been presented by Byron Miller, an 
aide to President Harry S. Truman who 
played a prominent role in the area of 
atomic energy legislation. The collection, 
although small, contains folders of corre- 
spondence, memoranda, and other mate- 
rial pertaining to that field. 


Other Public Figures 


The Library’s source material relating to 
the National Capital has been enriched by a 
gift from Mrs. Harry G. Meem and her 
daughter, Mrs. Ann Carroll Meem Rogers 
of Washington, D.C. The gift consists of 
almost 3,000 papers of Daniel Carroll of 
Duddington, who was one of the principal 
owners of land on which the city of Wash- 
ington was built. Although the material 
extends from 1662 to 1910, most manu- 
scripts are dated between 1791 and 1868 
and concern the real estate and other busi- 
ness interests of this landowner, whose 
large holdings included the manor of Dud- 
dington on the Anacostia River and much 
of Capitol Hill. Many of the papers deal 
with the surveying and selling of lots and 
squares in the new Federal City and in 
Baltimore, and also with Carroll’s large 
holdings in the Baltimore Iron Works. 

His correspondence includes letters from 
his uncle Daniel Carroll of Rock Creek 
(one of the early Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia), Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, James Greenleaf, William and 
Richard Brent, and John Merryman. A 
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letter of October 9, 1802, from his brother, 
Henry Hill Carroll, shows that President 
Jefferson was not a favorite with all mem- 
bers of the family. Commenting on their 
brother Charles, he wrote: 

His eyes are not yet opened to the conduct of 
Jefferson, but [he] says the more his conduct is 
scrutiniz’d the more lLllustrious he’ll appear—I 
fear Charles has taken leave of his senses— 

Most of the material dated after Carroll’s 
death in 1849 is concerned with the settle- 
ment of his estate by his daughters, Ann C. 
Carroll and Maria Carroll Fitzhugh. Lots 
in square 634 of the Federal City, originally 
owned by Daniel Carroll of Duddington, 
are the subject of one of a small group of 
manuscripts relating to Washington which 
has been received as a gift from Justin G. 
Turner of Los Angeles, Calif. 

The papers of John Russell Young, 
famed Civil War correspondent, minister 
to China, and Librarian of Congress, have 
been enlarged and supplemented by a gift 
from his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Gordon R. 
Young of Washington, D.C. The added 
material includes a letter written by Young 
to his father and brother when he was 16 
years old; 22 diaries kept by Mrs. John 
Russell Young between 1891 and 1923; and 
some 50 letters written by the donor (then 
Miss Dorothy L. Mills) while serving in 
Europe in 1919 with the Y.M.C.A. The 
papers of Herbert Putnam, who succeeded 
Mr. Young as Librarian of Congress, have 
also been augmented by a gift of more than 
2,300 pieces from his daughter, Mrs. Eliot 
O’Hara of Washington, D.C. In addition 
to some 850 letters addressed to Dr. Put- 
nam, as well as family letters and business 
papers, there are about 800 letters of Amy 
Putnam Pinkey. 

In a year in which additional papers of 
two men who served as Librarian of Con- 
gress were received, it is appropriate that 


the Library also received a group of about 
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300 papers of Paul J. Pelz (1841-1918), 
architect of the Main Building of the 
Library of Congress. These have come as 
a further gift from Mrs. Meem and Mrs. 
Rogers, donors of the Daniel Carroll papers. 
The Pelz papers consist of correspondence, 
memoranda, photographs, and other sup- 
plementary material, dating from 1890 to 
1921, which are largely concerned with the 
planning and construction of the Library’s 
first building. 

A further gift of Justin G. Turner, who 
is mentioned above, is an eight-page manu- 
script in which Emanuel Leutze describes 
in great detail the plan of his painting on 
the wall of the west staircase of the House 
of Representatives—Westward the Course 
of Empire Takes Its Way, also popularly 
known as “Westward Ho!” The manu- 
script has been added to the Leutze papers 
described in last year’s report. Mr. Turner 
has also given a small body of correspond- 
ence exchanged by Architect of the Capitol 
Thomas Ustick Walter, Commissioner of 
Public Buildings Benjamin B. French, and 
artist Constantino Brumidi. Their letters 
pertain to negotiations that preceded the 
execution of what is perhaps the outstand- 
ing decorative achievement in the Capitol, 
the Brumidi fresco portraying the Apotheo- 
sis of Washington, painted on the concave 
canopy which forms the ceiling of the 
rotunda. 

Within a fortnight of the death of 
Matthew Fontaine Maury, in February 
1873, the children of this distinguished 
naval officer and oceanographer set down 
their conversations with their father during 
the last weeks of his life; these reminiscences 
were later copied into a notebook by one of 
his daughters, Mrs. Mary Maury Werth. 
The notebook,* labeled “The Children’s 


*See also Raymond L. Stehle’s article, “Five 
Sketchbooks of Emanuel Leutze,” in QJLC, 
XXI (April 1964), 81-93. 
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Daniel Chester French in his workshop. 


Matthew 


Maury,” has been received as the generous 


Recollections of Fontaine 
gift of two of his great-granddaughters, 
Mrs. Mary Maury McKeon and Mrs. Alice 
Fitzgerald Harfst, and has been added to 
the Maury papers. Ten papers of another 
member of the Armed Forces, Brig. Gen. 
Mordecai Gist (1742/43-92), have been 
presented by Justin G. Turner and added to 
the Gist papers. Most of them are business 
or social letters addressed to General Gist 
during the last 10 years of his life, after he 
had left his native Maryland and settled in 
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Charleston, S.C. 

Mrs. William Penn Cresson has presented 
further papers of her father, Daniel Chester 
French. There are approximately 400 
pieces, including correspondence relating 
to the sculptor’s heroic figure of Abraham 
Lincoln in the Lincoln Memorial in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; letters he exchanged with 
architect Cass Gilbert (whose papers are 


* For an account of the French papers received 
in previous years, see QJCA, XIX (June 1962 
141-142, and XX (June 1963), 185 
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Entry in French’ 


also in the Library of Congress): letters 
he received during World War I: and let- 
ters written in Concord, Mass.. in the 
87()’s 


by his sister, Sallie French Bartlett. 
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ournal for April 18, 1874, referring to his first large work, THE MINUTE MAN. 


Papers of three other distinguished sculp- 
tors have been similarly enlarged. Mrs. 
Armistead Peter III has given as an addi- 
tion to the Paul Wayland Bartlett papers 




















approximately 120 letters that concern his 
statute of Lafayette in the Louvre, 25 con- 
gratulatory letters he received after he was 
made an officer of the French Legion of 
Honor, some 200 photographs, and 3 scrap- 
books that deal with his statue of Michel- 
angelo in the Library of Congress, his figure 
of William Tecumseh Sherman, and other 
works. Mrs. Peter’s gift also includes Suz- 
anne E. Bartlett’s “Dix Contes pour Anne,” 
the unpublished story of Paul Bartlett’s 
childhood, which she composed for her 
granddaughter, Anne Carter Peter. The 
Lee Lawrie papers were enlarged by the gift 
from Mrs. Lawrie of some 7,000 pieces,* 
composed of correspondence (including a 
considerable amount of family correspond- 
ence), papers relating to various profes- 
sional commissions, a scrapbook, and diaries 
of Mrs. Lawrie. The papers of Gutzon 
Borglum *° have been supplemented by 
about 1,500 manuscripts presented by his 
son, Lincoln Borglum. They include cor- 
respondence, 1898-1939, notes, and con- 
tracts relating to his gigantic figures on 
Mount Rushmore, S.D., to the Confederate 
memorial at Stone Mountain, Ga., and to 
the “Wars of America” memorial at New- 
ark, N.J. Diaries of Mr. Borglum in which 
there are scattered entries for the years 
1897-1900, 1909-13, and 1931, are a part 
of the gift, as is correspondence of Mrs. 
Borglum relating to the biography Give the 
Man Room; the Story of Gutzon Borglum 
(1952), which she and Robert Joseph 
Casey wrote. 

Designer Thomas Maitland Cleland has 
added to his papers, which were described 
in last year’s report, a typescript of the 
address delivered by George K. Hebb be- 
fore the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts on May 7, 1940, when Mr. Cleland 


received the gold medal of that organiza- 


The main body of the Borglum papers was 


described in QJCA, X (May 1953), 155-156. 


tion, and an annotated list of publications, 
1900-1960, with which he was associated 


as artist, typographer, or designer. 


The papers* of G. Bromley Oxnam 
(1891-1963), minister and later bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, author, 
lecturer, and educator, have been pre- 
sented by Mrs. Oxnam. Numbering about 
16,000 pieces, the papers center mainly 
on the years 1912-60. Bishop Oxnam’s ex- 
tensive diaries cover in considerable detail 
his life and work for much of a 60-year 
period beginning in 1903. His papers also 
contain significant subject files, which 
treat of such matters as his work in the 
Church of All Nations in Los Angeles—a 
parish to which he went in 1917 





and the 
part he took in certain controversial issues. 
There are drafts and typescripts of many 
of the books, articles, lectures, and sermons 
he wrote between 1913 and 1960; and fi- 
nally there is a considerable correspond- 
ence he exchanged with outstanding re- 
ligious and political leaders, among them 
Archbishop of Constantinople Athen- 
agoras, Matthew J. Connelly, the Rev- 
erend Henry Hitt Crane, John Foster Dul- 
les, Dwight D. Eisenhower, the Reverend 
Frederick Brown Harris, Cordell Hull, 
David E. Lilienthal, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill, Harry S. Truman, and Henry A. 
Wallace. 

William Dudley Foulke, author, traveler, 
and Civil Service Commissioner (1901-3), 
presented a large group of his personal 
papers to the Library in 1931. His daugh- 
ter, Mrs. James W. Morrisson of New Lon- 
don, Conn., has added to these papers a 
valuable segment consisting of about 500 
pieces of correspondence dated between 
1845 and 1933. Some of the letters, illus- 
trative of Mr. Foulke’s literary interests, 
were exchanged with Jane Addams, George 


Ade, Felix Adler, Lady Augusta Gregory, 
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William Lyon Phelps, Thomas Nelson 
Page, William Allen White, and other 
ors, scholars, and writers His corre- 
spondents numbered political figures as 
ell; among them are six men who served 
President of the United States Ben- 
amin Harrison, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Woodrow Wilson, Herbert Hoover, and, 
particularly, William Howard Taft and 
heodore Roosevelt. An earlier President, 
John Quincy Adams, is represented by a 
he wrote to Mr. Foulke’s father and 
others, declining an invitation from the 


Teachers Institute of the City and County 


| he earliest le tter from Theodore Roose- 
elt in Mrs. Morrisson’s gift 1s dated April 
1889, and reveals his characteristic im- 
patience with politic lans He wrote that 
he was trying “mighty hard” to stay in the 
Republican Party but complained that 
President Harrison had “utterly ignored” 
the progressive wing of the party. In a 
later letter, President Roosevelt wrote to 
comment on a speech Mr. Foulke had de- 
livered on June 4, 1902, saying: 

I do not know whether I liked most its schol- 
irly tone or the fact that this tone did not 
prevent its being written in language which 
can be understood by the people 
There are also a number of letters written 
by Mrs. Roosevelt 

The papers* of diplomat Laurence A. 
Steinhardt (1892-1950) have been given 
by his widow, Mrs. Dulcie Steinhardt-Beau. 
[he approximately 42,500 manuscripts 
consist mainly of correspondence and cover 
the entire period of Mr. Steinhardt’s diplo- 
matic service from 1933, when he was ap- 
pointed Minister to Sweden by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, until he was killed 
in an airplane crash in 1950, while serving 
as Ambassador to Canada. In Sweden he 
negotiated one of the first reciprocal trade 


agreements of the New Deal’s trade pro- 
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gram; among several papers on this sub- 


ject is a 13-page letter he wrote to Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull (May 1, 1935 
in which he advocated a policy of mutual 
tariff reductions by means of trade treaties 
as the most hopeful promise of world eco- 
nomic recovery. In 1937 he was appointed 
Ambassador to Peru and was a delegate to 
the Eighth Pan-American Conference, held 
in Lima in 1938. Early in 1939 he fol- 
lowed Joseph E. Davies as Ambassador to 
Russia and handled arrangements for the 
first lend-lease shipments to go to Russia 
from this country. In 1941 he became 
Ambassador to Turkey, an assignment 
which he found to be the most exciting of 
all his posts; and in 1945 he was assigned 
to Czechoslovakia. Mr. Steinhardt never 
found time in his busy life to write an auto- 
biography. To one of numerous entreaties 
from publishers he wrote: 
I doubt . . . that I shall ever write my mem- 
oirs for I could never bring myself to do so un- 
less I was inactive and I doubt that I will ever 
live to be inactive. To my mind it is much 
more interesting and exciting to be a part of 
current events than to be writing about the 
past. 
The papers he left provide a rich substitute 
for such a volume. 

The papers of Fred Kenelm Nielsen 

1879-1963) , lawyer, educator, and diplo- 
mat, have been presented by his nieces, 
Alice L. Nielsen of Minneapolis, Minn., 
Margaret Nielsen of Omaha, Nebr., and 
Mrs. Ingeborg N. MacHaffie of Corvallis, 
Oreg. There is material dated as early as 
1881 and as late as 1961, but most of the 
papers, estimated to number 7,800 items, 
center on the years 1900-1956 and consist 
of correspondence and memoranda relat- 
ing to Mr. Nielsen’s service as solicitor for 
the Department of State, as legal adviser 
to the London Economic and Financial 
Conference in 1933, and as a member of 


commissions and boards of arbitration con- 
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cerned with this country’s relations with 
Mexico, Great Britain, Egypt, and Turkey. 
Among his correspondents were Chandler 
P. Anderson, Cordell Hull, Philip C. Jes- 
sup, John Bassett Moore, Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch, Boaz Long, Bainbridge Colby, and 
Roscoe Pound. 

Small additions have been made to the 
papers of Joseph E. Davies,* William E. 
Dodd,* and Robert Green Ingersoll. 


Archives 


A first installment of the records of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club of New York City 
has been received through the executive 
editor, Ralph Thompson. There are thus 
far approximately 3,300 manuscripts com- 
prising preliminary readers’ reports and 
editorial and publishing correspondence for 
the years 1948-50. 

The publishing firm of Harper and Row 
has presented an addition to its records.* 
This is composed of manuscripts of articles 
which appeared in Harper’s Magazine be- 
tween July 1960 and April 1961, related 
correspondence exchanged between the au- 
thors and the editors of the magazine, and 
about 2,400 pieces of correspondence re- 
ceived by the editor and his assistants in 
1960. 

Mr. Lee Ash, of New Haven, Conn., 
has given a volume of records of the 
Philippine Foundation of America, which 
contains pieces of correspondence, memor- 
anda, and clippings. Among some 200 
items are documents illustrative of the ef- 
forts of Gabriel Bernardo, in 1946—47, to 
rehabilitate the libraries of the Philippine 
Islands. 

The Sigmund Freud Archives, Inc., of 
New York City has continued to add to its 
collection*® in the Library. Included in the 
material received during 1963 are a number 


of original letters of Sigmund Freud, which 


were translated and published in Theodor 


Reik’s book, The Search Within (1956). 


Special Items 


Gerard B. McDermott of Burlington, 
Iowa, has presented the manuscript recol- 
lections of an ancestor, Michael McDer- 
mott, who was an engineer and surveyor. 
Born in County Galway in 1810, McDer- 
mott remained in Ireland until 1838. He 
then spent short intervals in London, Que- 
bec, and Milwaukee, and finally settled in 
Chicago. His recollections refer to in- 
cidents of his childhood and also contain 
accounts of his surveying work in the vari- 
ous cities in which he lived. In comment- 
ing on the Chicago fire of 1871, he declared 
that the story of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow was 


not true: 


Dan Sullivan a neighbor lived across the street 
nearly opposite the O’Leary home [and] sat on 
his door step a short time when he saw the fire 
& went back to alarm the O’Learys. No cow in 
the barn. 


Memorable addresses by two eminent 
Americans have been received. The Hon- 
orable Adlai Stevenson has presented the 
reading copy of the address he delivered at 
the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D.C., 
on September 22, 1962, during the cere- 
monies commemorating the centennial of 
the Emancipation Proclamation; and John 
D. Rhodes, an official reporter of the 
United States Senate, has given the read- 
ing copy of Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s ad- 
dress to a joint session of Congress on April 
19, 1951, upon his return from duty as 
Supreme Allied Commander in the Far 
East. 

Dr. Murray Friedman of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has added to his collection of mate- 
rial relating to Wendell Willkie both cor- 
respondence and typescripts of interviews. 
Most of them concern Mr. Willkie as Re- 
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publican candidate for President in 1940." 


Among the letter writers are Senators Ar- 
thur H. Vandenburg and Robert A. Taft, 
Stanley Walker, Frederick Coudert, Sam- 
uel I. Rosenman, and Arthur Krock. 

A brief document relating to the tragic 
events of November 22, 1963, is the actual 
teletype tape of messages received during 
a 12-miaute interval from 12:29 to 12:40 
p.m. (Central Standard Time) on that day 
by radio station KXRO, Aberdeen, Wash., 
over its United Press International news 
wire. It was made available by William 
Koski, news editor of KXRO, and was sent 
at the suggestion of Mrs. Rosalie Spellman, 
librarian of the Aberdeen Public Library. 
\ Verifax copy of the tape, with valuable 
explanatory comments by Mrs. Robert E. 
Cotton of Aberdeen, accompanies the doc- 
ument. At 12:30 the wire had been given 
over to the regions for a 20-minute interval 
in the “quietest part of a quiet Friday,” but 
at 12:37 the first of the messages from 
Dallas, Tex., was received. It read ““DAL- 
LAS—THREE SHOTS FIRED AT 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S MOTOR- 
CADE TOEV.” The last word, meant to 
be “today” was among the first of many 
garbled words that came from the sud- 
denly unsteady hand of an operator, and 
there were imperative orders taking back 
the wire from the regions during the next 3 
minutes until the first wholly intelligible 
message was recorded at 12:40. The 
tape is not unique, but it is imbued with 


historic and poignant interest. 


Reproductions 
Domestic 


Theodore Ayrault Dodge (1842-1909), 
later a military historian and business man, 
was mustered into the Army on February 


? 


13, 1862. at the age of 20 with the rank of 


“Dr. Friedman’s earlier gift was described 
in QJCA, XVIII (May 1961), 143. 
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second lieutenant in Company G, 10!Ist 
New York Volunteers. During his military 
service, this young officer, who had studied 
in Germany, Belgium, and England prior 
to his enlistment, jotted down on miscel- 
laneous pieces of paper memoranda of 
what he was doing and seeing, and at 
intervals he sent them to his family. They 
were later copied into two thick volumes 
to form a journal that covers the period 
from February 1862 to July 1863, shortly 
after the Battle of Gettysburg, in which 
young Dodge lost a leg. Through the 
good offices of Col. Clarence C. Clendenen 
of Mountain View, Calif., permission to 
microfilm the journal was generously given 
to the Library by Dodge’s grandson, who 
now owns the volumes. 

A photostatic copy of the holograph 
journal of William Saunders has been ac- 
quired. Although the volume bears the 
dates 1898-99, it is in fact an account 
of Saunders’ experiences as a landscape 
gardener and director of the Division of 
Gardens and Grounds in the Department 
of Agriculture, an office to which he was 
appointed in 1863. The 98-page journal 
contains his reminiscences of talks with 
President Lincoln on plans for the cemetery 
at Gettysburg and with Ulysses S. Grant 
in 1867 on suitable berries for his Missouri 
farm, and of conferences about the land- 
scaping of Wheatlands, President James 
Buchanan’s home, the terracing of the west 
front of the Capitol, and the treatment of 
parks and circles in Washington. 


Foreign 


A microfilm copy of the American pa- 
pers of the Bishop of London, whose duties 
included jurisdiction over most Church of 
England affairs in the American colonies, 
has been acquired by purchase through 
the James B. Wilbur Fund. The original 
manuscripts, formerly housed in Fulham 
Palace, the Bishop’s official residence, were 
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placed on permanent deposit in the Lam- 
beth Palace Library several years ago. Un- 
der the auspices of the General Theological 
Seminary of New York, Dr. William W. 


Manross completely organized the archive 


and is preparing a catalog. The micro- 
film of the newly organized American files 
reproduces between 2,000 and 3,000 let- 
ters from American clergy, and related ma- 


terial, which date from the end of the 17th 
century to the 1780's, when the first Ameri- 
can Episcopal bishops were consecrated. 
It supersedes the handwritten transcripts 
made for the Library nearly 50 years ago, 
for it includes a number of papers that 
have come to light since that time. Like 
most of the Library’s foreign reproduc- 
tions, the film is subject to interlibrary loan. 
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| LETOPIS 
MATICE SLOVENSKE), 


Vv tisicrocnt pamit 


pokrestanenia Slovakov a zavedenia pisemnosti slovanskej 


MDCCCLAIL 


talozene}. 
ROCNIK PRVY. 


Z nalozenia prvého valného shromazdenia tejze Matice 
sostav il 


Michal Chrastek. 


tajomnik Matice Slov 


MATICNYGCH SPISOV GISLO 1 
eh a 
Vo WViedni. 
Tlaété Karola Goriégka. 
(864. 


4] ; 4 — lots on 7oO > 4 4 ° ‘ , “ 
Title page he first edition in 1863 of the annual of the Matica Slovenské “in commemoration 


usandth anniversary of the conversion to Christianity of the Slovaks and the intro- 


fa written Slavic language.” 
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Centenary of the Matica 
Slovenska * 


PauL L. Horecky 
Assistant Chief 
Slavic and Central European Division 


WIDELY COMMEMORATED EVENT in 

1963 was the eleven hundredth an- 

niversary of the arrival at Prince 
Rastislav’s Greater Moravian court of the 
brothers Cyril and Methodius, two Christ- 
ian missionaries from Salonica, who had 
been sent by the Byzantine Emperor Mich- 
ael III and whose labors were to exert pro- 
found influence on the religious and cul- 
tural development of the Slavs. The year 
1963 also marked the centenary of the 
foundation of the Matica Slovenska, a cul- 
tural institution which has played a promi- 
nent role in the life of the Slovak nation; 
it appears therefore fitting to devote this 
report to a brief chronicle of that remark- 
able establishment. The Slovaks are the 
descendants of one of the Slavic ethnic 
groups which, at an early juncture of re- 
corded history, came within the orbit of 
Western civilization and, having achieved 
temporary statehood in the 7th century, be- 
gan to coalesce early in the 9th century 
into the Greater Moravian Empire which 
stretched over the territories of present-day 
Czechoslovakia, some areas southward be- 
yond the Danube, western Poland, and a 
part of Austria. Internal difficulties and 


*Unless otherwise noted, publications men- 
tioned in this article were sponsored and issued 
by the Matica Slovenska in Martin. The name 
of this institution defies literal translation; its 
closest English equivalent would be Slovak Cul- 
tural Foundation 


727-739 O-64-6 


attacks from outside precipitated the disin- 
tegration of this empire, and in the 10th 
century its eastern part was subdued by the 
Magyars to remain under their rule for al- 
most a millenium, until the creation of the 
independent Czechoslovak Republic at the 
end of the First World War. 

Throughout centuries of political depen- 
dence, the Slovaks never lost their national 
and cultural identity. At the end of the 
18th century, under the influence of Euro- 
pean national freedom movements, a Slo- 
vak national renaissance began; in its 
wake, several cultural societies, such as Ber- 
nolak’s Slovak Learned Fraternity ~r ' 
ter, the Society of Friends of the Slov 
Language and Literature and Stir’s Ta- 
trin society gave voice to Slovak cultural 
endeavors. 

These developments reached a climax in 
1863 when the Matica Slovenska came into 
being, and it remained during its short life- 
span of one decade the custodian of the 
cultural heritage and the symbol of the na- 
tional aspirations of the Slovak people. The 
first meeting convened in Turéiansky 
Svaty Martin (now Martin), and Bishop 
Stefan Moyses was elected its first chair- 
man. Among its manifold tasks were the 
advancement of popular education, the 
promotion of belles lettres and the arts, and 
the improvement of the material welfare 


of the nation. The Matica also set out 
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to collect avidly manuscripts, books, and 
memorabilia of all kinds and, through the 
publication of its annual Letopis Matice 
slovenskej, it fostered the knowledge and 
study of Slovakia’s land and people. Such 
programs, however, soon incurred the sus- 
picion of Hungarian authorities who, in 
1873, decreed the dissolution of the Matica 
and the confiscation of its entire assets, ac- 
cusing it of having engaged in subversive 
activities and stating that “there is no 
Slovak nation in Hungary.” 

The cultural functions of the dissolved 
organization devolved upon several minor 
societies, and only after a considerable in- 
terim was the Matica revived in 1919 asa 
learned society in the independent Czech- 
oslovak Republic. 


markable vigor, aided by local chapters all 


It carried on with re- 


over the land, the good work of its pred- 
ecessor in the domain of sponsoring the 
codification of the Slovak written language, 
collecting publications and cultural treas- 
ures, publishing the classics of the Slovak 
and other Slavic literatures, and of stimulat- 
ing in many ways popular education, re- 
search, and learning. 

In 1954 the Slovak National Council 
conferred upon the Matica Slovenska the 
official status of a governmental learned 
institution and designated it simultaneously 
as the Slovak National Library and library 
science center, essentially with tasks similar 
to those performed by its counterparts in 
other Communist countries in East Europe. 
Most of its other functions had been trans- 
ferred previously to other organizations, 
including the Slovak Academy of Sciences. 

First among the current responsibilities 
of the Matica is to serve as a Slovak na- 
In this 
capacity it has the custody of 700,000 vol- 
umes, in addition to 900,000 volumes kept 


tional repository of publications. 


in various historical libraries in Slovakia 


which are under its jurisdiction. Legal de- 
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posit copies, of which the Matica is a re- 


cipient, help to swell these collections, thus 
presenting problems of cataloging and 
space all too familiar to major research 
libraries the world over. The construction 
of a modern library building with a capacity 
of 2 million volumes projected over the 
next 40 to 50 years has already advanced 
beyond the mere designing stage. Promi- 
nent among its collections are the literary 
archives consisting of almost 600,000 liter- 
ary and musical manuscripts and of pic- 
torial materials. The library’s collection of 
incunabula, comprising several unica from 
noted European printing presses, is de- 
scribed in a recent collection survey, Jn- 
kundbuly Kniinice Matice slovenskej v 
Martine (1962). 

Another important responsibility is the 
issuance of the Slovak national bibliogra- 
phy, constituting the following three parts: 
the monthly Slovenské knihy (Slovak 
Books) ; Clanky v slovenskych Easopisoch 
(Articles in Slovak Periodicals), also a 
monthly; and Slovenské hudobniny (Slovak 
Musical Publications) , the latest edition of 
which is a cumulation for 1959-61. Re- 
portedly, in 1963 the Matica commenced 
publishing, in cooperation with the scien- 
tific library in Ko8ice, an annual bibliogra- 
phy of periodicals. Ambitious programs 
of retrospective bibliographic recording, 
conducted as cooperative projects with the 
Bratislava University Library and other 
Slovak libraries, are now in progress or 
nearing completion and, when published, 
they will bring up to date the work of the 
distinguished Slovak bibliographer L’udo- 
vit V. Rizner. These programs include the 
preparation of inventories of Slovak books 
for 1901 to 1918 and 1945 to 1955, and of 
Slovak newspapers for 1919-39 and for the 
war years 1939-44, the latter having come 
out in 1960 as Supis novin a Easopisov na 


Slovensku za roky 1939-44. Illustrative 
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of other interesting bibliographic enter- 


prises are three volumes compiled by Jozef 
Kuzmik: (1) Bibliografia knih v zdpad- 
nych reciach tykajicich sa slovenskych vect 

(1959), an extensive bibliography of 
books in Western languages on Slovak af- 
fairs published from the 15th century to 
1955, which includes an impressive total of 
540 English-language entries; (2) Biblio- 
grafia slovanskych knih tykajicich sa slo- 
(1959) , a bibliography 
of books in 10 Slavic languages about Slo- 
vak matters; and (3) Bibliografia knih vo 
vychodnych reciach tykajucich sa slovens- 
kych vect... 


venskych vect . . . 


(1960), a corresponding 
volume of Slovakiana in “non-Western” 
languages. A recently published diction- 
ary of pseudonyms and acronyms of Slovak 
authors, Slounik pseudonymou slovenskych 
spisovatel’ov (1961), and a voluminous 
bibliography of recommended reading, list- 
ing works by Slovak writers for the period 
1945-60, Poznajme suéasni slovenski li- 
teraturu; odporucajuca bibliografia knih 
slovenskych spisovatel’ov za roky 1945- 
1960 (1961) may serve, by way of example, 
to round out the scope of bibliographical 
publications of the Matica Slovenské. 

The last of the major functions of that 
library is to act as a research institute and 
coordinating agency for library science and 
technology and to publish information on 
these subjects for the guidance of other 
libraries and museums. An annual on 
books and library science, Knizniény sbor- 
nik, and Vzorovy katalég pre l’'udové knik- 
nice na Slovensku (1959 and 1960), a two- 
volume standard catalog of selected reading 
for adults and young people, designed to 
aid not only readers but reference librar- 
ians and catalogers, illustrates this category 
of activities. 

As could be expected, the jubilee of the 
Matica Slovenska gave rise to the publica- 


tion of several commemorative volumes 


which, by throwing light on various aspects 
of the subject, provide a revealing compos- 
ite picture of that institution. Among 
them is Matica slovenskd v navich dejinach 
(Bratislava, 1963), a symposium of papers 
originally read in February 1963 at a con- 
ference of the Historical Institute of the 
Slovak Academy of Sciences, which deal 
with the role played by the Matica in 
recent Slovak history. Of particular in- 
terest is a pictorial album entitled Matica 
slovenska, 1863-1963; obrazova pamatnica 

1963) , which, in a wealth of photographs, 
gives an insight into the destinies of the 
Matica Slovenska against the background 
of 100 years of eventful historical experi- 
ence of the Slovak nation. One encounters 
here the likenesses of notable writers and 
savants, such as Anton Bernolak, codifier 
of the Slovak literary language; Pavol Jozef 
Safarik, celebrated Slavicist; Jan Kollar, 
eloquent advocate of Slavic brotherhood; 
Jan Holly, the bard of Slovak national 
history; Ludovit Stir, Slovak patriotic 
leader; Pavol Orszagh-Hviezdoslav and 
Martin Kuku¢in, authors and active pro- 
moters of the cause of the Matica Sloven- 
ska, and many others. Facsimiles of title 
pages of first editions of the Matica, its 
charter, and the announcement of its dis- 
solution in 1873 illustrate milestones of 
the past, and sample pages from its collec- 
tion ledgers bear witness to the enthusiasm 
of poor peasants who contributed to its 
cause with their pennies. The replica of 
the cover page of a “guide for Slovak im- 
migrants in the United States of America” 
published in 1895 by the “Matica Sloven- 
ska in America” echoes the tradition of the 
institution in the old country. In con- 
clusion, a complete documentation of all 
publications of the Matica Slovenska and 
of its affiliates, issued between 1863 and 
1963, is presented in the 2,746-entry bibli- 


ography, Vydavatel’ské dielo Matice Slo- 
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venskej (1963), compiled by Peter Liba. 


The accent is on comprehensiveness for, in 
a welcome departure from usual biblio- 
graphic practices in that part of Europe, 
this volume having been “conceived and 
executed from the viewpoint of documenta- 
tion—which requires completeness—lists 


all publications including those which by 


their content are in sharp contradiction 
The. bibli- 


ography carries a prefatory essay survey- 


to the socialist system 


ing the publishing activities of the Matica, 
as well as an elaborate auxiliary appara- 
tus including indexes, statistical tables, il- 
lustrations, and résumés in English and 
other languages. Ina chapter listing trans- 
lations into Slovak of works of foreign 
literatures, a program sponsored by the 
Matica, 10 listings for the U.S.A. can be 
found; they include Mark Twain’s Life on 
the Mussissipfn, Longfellow’s Hiawatha, 
and John Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down. 
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Recent Sources of Information 


on Eastern Europe 


RoBERT G. CARLTON 


Area Librarian (USSR and East Europe) 


Slavic and Central European Division 


HILE SOME ASPECTS OF studies 

in the fields of East and East 

Central Europe have always 
been treated on an area basis, an increas- 
ingly pronounced trend toward research 
and analysis along these lines has become 
apparent lately. This brief survey will be 
limited to a description of a number of re- 
cent sources of research and information 
data that take such an area approach. 

Two facets of the scientific effort in East- 
ern Europe have been documented in re- 
cent American publications. The Eastern 
European Academies of Sciences; a Di- 
rectory, prepared by the National Academy 
of Sciences (Washington, 1963, 148 p.), 
is concerned with the organization of those 
research establishments. The Battelle 
Memorial Institute’s 94-page Guide to the 
Scientific and Technical Literature of 
Eastern Europe, undertaken in 1962 for the 
National Science Foundation, provides in- 
formation on the printed science output 
of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia. Publications in all languages in the 
physical, biological, and certain of the social 
sciences are listed, but agricultural and 
medical literatures are excluded. An in- 
troductory section gives the names of the 
major publishing houses in each country; 
lists the national and other useful bibliog- 
raphies and catalogs; names domestic and 
foreign dealers through whom East Eu- 


ropean material can be obtained; enumer- 
ates major East European organizations 
and institutions that are willing to enter 
into exchange arrangements; contains a 
special list of material published in Eng- 
lish; describes translation sources and pro- 
grams; and provides data on Eng- 
lish-language abstracts of East European 
publications. A second section consists of 
a selected list of East European scientific 
and technical periodicals available in the 
United States. 

Descriptions of facilities and sources for 
research in East European affairs have been 
accorded prominent treatment recently. 
Access to the large body of translated mate- 
rial represented by the output of the Joint 
Publications Research Service of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce has been fa- 
cilitated by the release of a Catalog of Cur- 
rent Joint Publications Research Service 
Publications, dated October 15, 1963, 
which is available from the Service at Build- 
ing T-30, Ohio Drive and Independence 
Avenue SW., Washington, D.C., 20443 
The revised JPRS distribution policies, 
which are described in this pamphlet, in- 
clude the listing of all translations (except 
those restricted to Government use only 
in the U.S. Superintendent of Documents’ 
Monthly Catalog of U.S. Government Pub- 
lications, and greatly simplified procure- 
ment procedures for both current reports 


and back issues. Under the present sys- 
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tem, which has been in effect since Feb- 


ruary 1963, “any JPRS report can be pur- 


( hase d in 


single copy or on subscription 
reasonable cost.””’ The catalog con- 


list of the agency’s current serial 


ins a 


publications, including a strong representa- 


tion of material dealing with the East and 
East Central European area 
Che Slavic collections and fa ilities of the 
Library of Congress were reviewed qualita- 
tively by Paul L. Horecky in “Les ressources 
du fonds slave et est-européen de la Biblio- 
théque du Congrés,” which appeared in 
Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique, v. 3, 
2, April-June 1962: 307-322. An Eng- 
lish version of this article is scheduled to ap- 
pear shortly in the Slavic Review. Polish 
holar Tadeusz Lewicki has compiled a 
bibliography of elusive historical source 
material in his article “Les sources hébrai- 
ques consacrées a histoire de l’Europe cen- 
trale et orientale et particuli¢rement a celle 
de pays slaves de la fin du 1x® au milieu du 
xm siécle,’ which was also published in 
Cahiers du monde russe et soi iétique, \ 
2. no. 2, April-June 1961: 228-241. This 
survey is confined to a “review of those 


importance for history 


sources whose 
proper and for the cultural history of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe and the relations 
of those countries with the West and the 
Orient has been underestimated by re- 
searchers into these problems.” 

There is increasing awareness in the 
United States of the high quality of much 
of the current German research in the East 
European field. Many observers consider 
Germany to have been the world leader in 
Ostforschung in the period immediately 
following World War I. 


feel that these studies declined in quality 


Most specialists 


as well as in volume with the advent of the 
National Socialist regime, but that high 
levels of scholarship have now been re- 


gained in the German Federal Republic. 
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The status of this work is discussed by Jens 


Hacker in an illuminating article entitled 
‘“Osteuropa-Forschung in der Bundesre- 
publik,” which was issued as the entire con- 
tents of Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte, a 
supplement to the weekly journal Das Parl- 
3onn), September 14, 1960: 591- 


622. The report deals with the following 


ament 


aspects of East European studies in West 
Germany: scholarly societies and organiza- 
tions in the field; studies at institutions of 
higher learning: studies outside institutions 
of higher learning; the expellee problem; 
political education outside institutions of 
higher learning; and sources for study, 
including a review of West German li- 
brary resources and catalogs and a list of 
serial and monographic publications in the 
field. 
Swiss research by the same author also 
appeared in Aus Poltttk und Zeitgeschichte, 
April 5, 1961: 182-192, and January 24, 


1962: 21-27, respectively. 


Similar surveys of Austrian and 


A few general and specialized bibliogra- 
phies will be noted before turning to ma- 
terial that might be said to constitute the 
results of research rather than source ma- 
Rudolf Lednicky’s “List of Current 
Paperbound Books in the Slavic Field,” in 
the Slavic Review, v. 22, no. 2, June 1963: 
103-410, will be of interest to those seek- 
The compiler, Slavic 


terial. 


ing low-cost books. 
librarian at the University of California, 
Berkeley, makes no claim to comprehen- 
sive coverage, but the tally is especially val- 
uable for the inclusion of some publishers 
not represented in Paperbound Books tin 
Print. 
broadly to embrace technical books and 


The “Slavic field” is interpreted 


works on revolution and communism in 
general, in addition to the social sciences 
and the humanities as related to the Slavic 
countries. 

Confirmation of the fact that the com- 
prehensive system of bibliographic control 
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maintained in the Soviet Union encom- 
passes Slavic studies is provided by an ex- 
tensive new list published by the Funda- 
mental’naia biblioteka obshchestvennykh 
nauk of the Akademiia nauk SSSR, entitled 
Sovetskoe slavianovedenie; literatura o za- 
rubezhnykh slaviansktkh stranakh na russ- 
kom tazyke, 1918-1960 (Moscow, 1963, 
101 p.). Compiled by I. A. Kaloeva, this 
massive bibliography lists the literature on 
Slavic studies published in Russian within 
the Soviet Union during the period 1918- 
60. The criteria thus exclude material in 
other languages and the works of Soviet 
scholars published abroad, though the 
products of foreign researchers published 
in the USSR are included. The fields 
covered are philology, the “social sciences,” 
economics, law, government and social sys- 
tems, and documentary and source ma- 
terial. In addition to separate sections on 
Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yu- 
goslavia, there is an extensive introductory 
section dealing with “the Slavic countries 
under the system of People’s Democracy, 
their present position, and the historical 
past of the Slavic peoples.” 

Evidence of improved bibliographic con- 
trol over dissertations in East European 
studies continues to mount. In an article 
entitled “American Doctoral Dissertations 
in the Fields of Slavic and East European 
Languages and Literatures” in the Slavic 
and East European Journal, v. 7, no. 1, 
Spring 1963: 1-8, Howard I. Aronson lists 
139 doctoral theses defended during the 
period from 1921 (the earliest period for 
which the compiler could identify a perti- 
nent thesis) through the 1961/62 school 
year, with the exception of those items deal- 
ing with Russian language and literature 
that were included in Jesse J. Dossick’s Doc- 
toral Research on Russia and the Soviet 
Union (New York, 1960, 196 p.). The 
field of East European languages and lit- 


eratures is considered to include the Mod- 
ern Greek, Armenian, Yiddish, Finno- 


Ugrian, Turkic, and Caucasian languages, 
in addition to the Slavic. 

A specialized bibliography that will also 
be of widespread general interest is Jews 
in the Communist World; a Bibliography, 
1945-1962 (New York, 1963, 125 p.) , com- 
piled by Randolph L. Braham and Morde- 
cai M. Hauer. The Communist countries 
of Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, and 
Communist China comprise the area cov- 
ered. Materials both in English and in 
other languages are listed; the English- 
language section constitutes a supplement 
to Braham’s earlier bibliography for the 
years 1945-60 (New York, 1961, 64 p.). 

An interesting example of the high de- 
gree of specialization now common—and 
of the heightened interest in questions con- 
cerning copyright law and _ translation 
rights—is afforded by Alois Bohmer’s Co py- 
right in the U.S.S.R. and Other European 
Countries Under Communist Govern- 
ments: Selective Bibliography With Digest 
and Preface (South Hackensack, N.]J., 
1960, 62 p. 
work that will be welcomed by research- 


A further highly specialized 


ers in many fields is Richard C. Lewan- 
ski’s Bibliography of Slavic Dictionaries, 
published in three volumes by the New 
York Public Library during the period 
1959-63. The first volume lists Polish 
dictionaries, with a supplement of Lusatian 
and Polabian dictionaries; the second con- 
tains Belorussian, Bulgarian, Czech, Ka- 
shubian, Lusatian, Old Church Slavic, 
Macedonian, Polabian, Serbo-Croatian, 
Slovak, Slovenian, and Ukrainian diction- 
aries; and the third volume is devoted en- 
tirely to Russian. The compiler’s avowed 
aim was comprehensive coverage, and con- 
sequently the listings are nonselective in 
nature. Neither are any relative qualita- 


tive judgments made, although the user is 
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ncouraged to apply certain formal criteria 
mong alternative offerings 

Monoli i bilingual and poly ‘lot di 
i ided, and a list of the 

sed ippende d to eac h volume 

\ ibstantial bibliography ol historical 


Eastern Europe in all lan- 
uages 1s provided by the American His- 
torical Association’s Guide Hi torical 
York, 1961, 962 p. 

Pages 567-611 therein describe material 
relevant to the study of the history of the 
East Central European area in general, and 
Poland, Czech- 


oslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania. Hungary. 


of the following countries: 


Bulgaria, and Albania 
The scholarly and judicious use of re- 
search materials and sources is exempli- 
fied by the published works of Professor 
Francis Dvornik His latest book, entitled 
The Slavs in European History and Civilt- 
n (New Brunswick, N.J., 1962, 688 p.) 
is IN a sense a continuation of his work 
called The Slavs, Their Early History and 
Civilization, and 


traces developments 


qaown to the pivotal vear 1848 The pres- 
ent volume is espe ially noteworthy for 
its extensive bibliography of more than 
70) pages 

Reliable maps for the study of the early 
history of Eastern Europe are compara- 
The J]. G. Herder Research 
Institute at Marburg, German Federal Re- 


tively rare 


public, is currently preparing for publica- 
ur Geschichte Ost-Mitteleu- 


)pas. Nine maps based on archaeological 


tion an Atlas 


findings and representing advance copies 
from this atlas were distributed with the 


September 1961 (v. 10, no. 3 


issue of the 
Institute’s Zeitschrift fiir Ostforschung. 
The maps pertain to the period from about 
3000 B.C. to approximately the time of 
the birth of Christ. An accompanying text 
by Wolfgang La Baume gives brief descrip- 


tions and bibliographies for each plat, and 
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there is a general bibliography on pages 
132-451. 


The history of a more recent period has 


been written by British historians C. A. 
Macartney and A. W. Palmer in their Jn- 
dependent Eastern Europe; a Htstory 

London and New York, 1962, 499 p.), 
which is concerned with the East European 
countries during their short-lived period 
of independence and freedom from foreign 
domination between the First and Second 
World Wars. Mention might also be 
made here of a third edition (425 p.) of 
Hugh Seton-Watson’s Eastern Europe Be- 
1918-1941 (Hamden, 
, which covers the same gen- 


tween the Wars, 
Conn., 1962 
eral period. 

Events move and situations change rap- 
idly in present-day Eastern Europe, with 
the result that a survey of the current situa- 
tion there can soon be outdated. One 
text recent enough to be completely au 
courant is Eastern Europe in the Sixties, 
edited by Stephen A. Fischer-Galati (New 
York, 1963, 239 p.), which is described as 
a pioneer effort; it represents the first col- 
laborative attempt to present and interpret 
current problems and events in Eastern 
Europe on an “area basis.” The approach 
is topical rather than geographical, and 
each discussion was contributed by a sub- 
ject specialist. 

Yet another aspect of current conditions 
is seen in the varieties of cultural exchange 
that exist between the United States and 
the East European countries, which are 
expanding at a rate consistent with the ap- 
parent trend toward improved official rela- 
tions. The Soviet and East European Ex- 
changes Staff of the Department of State 
maintains a close watch over such contacts 
and publishes a semiannual Report on Ex- 
changes. This report discusses general 
trends and major developments and also 


lists specific U.S. exchanges with the Soviet 











aid 





Union, Poland. Czechoslovakia, Rumania. 


Bulgaria, and Hungary (in order of de- 
scending number of exchanges) for the 6- 


month period covered. The latest of these 


accounts to be examined is number 21, 


dated July 1, 1963, which describes ex- 
changes that took place during the first half 
of 1963. At this writing, another report 
for the second half of 1963 is in prepara- 


tion. 
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The Baltic States 


Joun P. BAtys 
Reference Librarian (Baltic 


Slavic and Central European Diviston 


i 


OOK PUBLISHING IN THE Soviet-oc- 
cupied Baltic States has declined 
markedly during the last 2 years 
both in quantity and in quality. Books and 
pamphlets on ideology and the practice of 
communism, on natural and technical sci- 


ences, and on agriculture, as well as pub- 


ications serving anti-religious and anti-na- 
tional propaganda, are still quite numerous 
Jelles-lettres, however, consist primarily of 
translations of Russian authors and writers 
of other so-called ‘Socialist countries,” 
vhile the works of indigenous Baltic au- 
thors comprise a very small percentage of 
e total output Also, most of the text- 
books are translated from Russian. Fur- 
thermore, increasingly, the articles and 
papers in the serial publications of institu- 
tions of higher education, academies, and 
learned societies are published in Russian, 
with summaries in Baltic languages and oc- 


asionally in German and English also. 


Estonia 

\ symposium, bearing the title, Aspects 
f Estontan Culture (London, 1961 ), edited 
by Evald Uustalu and others, is a valuable 
source of information on Estonia. It con- 
tains 20 papers by 16 authors on the coun- 
try’s geography, history, religion, educa- 
tion, scientific achievements, language and 


] 


literature, the arts, and the press. A vol- 





*If not otherwise indicated, the Estonian pub- 
ations were issued in Tallinn, the Latvian pub 
lications in Riga, and the Lithuanian publica- 
tions in Vilnius, by the State Publishing Houses 


of the respective countries 
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ume in Russian, Estonskatia SSR (1962 
which is a translation of an Estonian work 
published in 1959, was compiled by Vello 
Tarmisto and others. It describes the geo- 
graphic situation of Estonia, its population, 
natural resources, economy, trade, agricul- 
ture, transportation and communications, 
economic relations, construction, com- 
merce, protection of health, standard of 
living, culture, and sports. Attention is 
given primarily to the Soviet period, and 
the alleged great progress in all activities is 
emphasized. Included are statistical tables, 
maps, and illustrations. 

Much attention is given to folklore stud- 
ies in Estonia. The Estonian national epic 
Kalevipoeg, compiled by Friedrich R. 
Kreutzwald a century ago, was issued in 
1961 in a beautiful new edition with illus- 
trations by Evald Okas. Another hand- 
some publication is the Kalevipoeg kunstts, 
issued by Eesti NSV Kunst in 1962, and 
edited by Irina Solomykova and Helmi 
Uprus. It contains reproductions of prints 
and paintings (several in color) by Esto- 
nian artists on themes taken from the tales 
found in this epic work. The introduction 
and captions are given in Estonian, Russian, 
German, and English. The two-volume 
work entitled Paar sammukest eesti kir- 
janduse ja rahvaluule uurimise teed (Some 
Steps Toward the Study of Estonian Litera- 
ture and Folklore) , edited by E. Puskar, is a 
representative collection of 20 treatises and 
documents in Estonian with summaries in 
Russian, which was published during the 


years 1958-61. 
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lo 
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A publication entitled Lydia Koidula 
Nimeline Parnu Draamateater, 1911-1961 
Parnu, 1962), compiled by Eduard Jars, 
was issued in honor of the 50th anniversary 


of the drama theater in Parnu, which was 
established in 1911 and named for the po- 
etess Lydia Koidula. A biography of the 
famous Estonian painter Kristian Raud, 
1865-1943, written by Rasmus Kangro- 
Pool, was issued by Eesti NSV Kunst in 
1961. ‘The monograph is supplemented by 
82 pages of illustrations. 

Estonian zoological literature for 1945-— 
59 is listed in Zooloogiline kirjandus, 1945- 
1959, prepared and published in Tartu in 
1961 by the Institute of Zoology and Bot- 
any of the Estonian Academy of Sciences. 

A new kind of Estonian Grammar in 
English, compiled by Robert T. Harms, 
was published in 1962 at Bloomington, Ind., 
as volume 12 of Indiana University’s Uralic 
and Altaic Series. It is not a textbook for 
beginners but a descriptive analysis of cer- 
tain fundamental features of the Estonian 
language: phonemics, morphophonemics, 
and inflectional systems. The author used 
a native speaker from Tartu as the source 
for his study and also explored pertinent 
literature. 

Of the numerous émigré publications is- 
sued in Sweden, the United States, and 
other Western countries, a few English- 
language books may be mentioned: J Am 
an Estonian; the Baltics and the Meta- 
morphoses of the Russtan Empire (New 
York, 1959) , by George Tumulus; Estonia, 
Nation on the Anvil (New York, 1963) , by 
Emanuel Nodel; and The Sovietization of 
Estonia (n.p., 1962?), by Leena Kitzberg. 
The Estonian Scientific Association in 
Sweden published the third volume of its 
Annales (Stockholm, 1960) which contains 
seven papers in English and German on 
forestry, botany, and history of medicine 


in Estonia. 


Latvia 


The development of the Latvian national 
economy is the subject of Latvijas PSR 
tautas saimniecibas attistiba (1962), com- 
piled and published by the Central Statis- 
tical Office of the Latvian SSR in Latvian 
and in Russian. An agricultural encyclo- 
pedia, Lauksaimniecibas enciklopédija, be- 
gan publication in 1962. 

Two practical dictionaries were recently 
published. Anglu-latvieSu vdrdnica, an 
English-Latvian dictionary compiled by J. 
Raskeviés and others and published in 1962, 
contains about 20,000 words. The second 
revised and enlarged edition (approxi- 
mately 31,000 entries) of Latvietu-anglu- 
vardnica (1962), a Latvian-English dic- 
tionary compiled by Eizenija Turkina and 
edited by M. Andersone, also has seven use- 
ful supplements: the first is a list of geo- 
graphic names in Latvian (pp. 739-754 
and the others explain the more important 
rules of English grammar. A grammar of 
present-day Latvian literary language, 
Misdtenu latviesu literdrds valodas gra- 
matika, is now in progress. Its second vol- 
ume was published in 1962 under the 
auspices of the Institute of Language and 
Literature of the Latvian Academy of Sci- 
ences. Another linguistic work is Latvian 
and Finnic Linguistic Convergences, by 
Valdis J. Zeps, published by Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1962 as volume 9 of its Uralic 
and Altaic Series. The pecularities of the 
language used in Latvian folksongs is ana- 
lyzed by Arthur Ozols in his LatvieSu tau- 
tasdziesmu valoda (1961 

An important study on the mythology 
of the ancient Latvians, which is based 
chiefly on their folksongs, is Die Gottesge- 
stalt der lettischen Volksreligion (Stock- 
holm, 1961), written by Haralds Biezais, 
who is the author of several extensive 


studies on Latvian mythology. 
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An impressive publication on Latvian 

ontaining illustrations of various 
oducts of crafts created in the 19th and 
Latviesu tautas maksla, 
edited by M. Stepermanis. Volume 1 
1961 presents photographs of rural 


' 
buildings, wood and metal work, and pot- 


Volume 2 (1962) is devoted to tex- 

The nu rous il] istrations in both 

imes include colored plates, plans, et 
[he pretace ar ummaries are given also 


PSR. geéologija 1961 prepared by the 
Academy’s It titute of Geology. contains 


rous maps, charts, photographic re- 


productions, a in extensive bibliography 
50) 5 + 
Latvian Central Archives in Aus- 
ublished in Sydney in 1960 the first 
olume of its Archive series, entitled 
R tu kraju It 1 collection of 
irticles devoted to. the arts and the 


\ biography of Antons Benjamins 
560-1939), publisher of the most popu- 
lar Latvian newspaper Jaundakas zipas from 
pre sented by Janis Karklins 
n his Latvtias prese Laralis: atminas par 
Jaunal nu latkien The King of the 
Latvian Press: Recollections about the 
Jaunaka nas 

New York in 1962 


which was published in 


Lithuania 


The Book Chamber of the Lithuanian 
SSR in 1962 began to publish the Lietuvos 
TSR cf auda: y al sty bine we rer, stine hbiblio- 

rafija (The Press of the Lithuanian SSR; 
Volume 


part 1, contains 10.161 entries. covering 


Cumulative State Bibliography 


books and pamphlets published from June 
1940, through 1955. The volume lists 
] 


all the books published in Lithuania during 


this period in any language, as well as 
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Lithuanian-language publications printed 


in other Union Republics, works by Lithu- 
anian authors translated into other lan- 
guages and published in other Union Re- 
publics, and, finally, books devoted entirely 
to the Lithuanian SSR. _ Publications is- 
sued during the German occupation 

1941-44) and émigré publications are not 
included. Lithuanian titles are translated 
into Russian at the end of each entry; how- 
ever, the titles of Russian-language publi- 
cations are not given in Lithuanian. 

In 1959 the Scientific Library of the 
University of Vilnius published the first 
part of its Senojt lietuviska knyga Vilniaus 
universitete (Old Lithuanian Books in the 
University of Vilnius This work con- 
tains thoroughly prepared bibliographic 
descriptions (with numerous facsimiles) of 
books in Lithuanian and about Lithuania, 
published from 1545 to 1800, which are in 
the possession of the university library. 
In all, 174 titles of books and other publi- 
cations are described. A supplement de- 
scribes six photographic copies of rare 
books and manuscripts, among them the 
first translation of the entire Bible into 
Lithuanian done by Jonas Bretkiinas and 
others during the period 1579-90. It con- 
tains 1,924 leaves in eight volumes. The 
work was never published and the original 
manuscript was lost during the Second 
World War. 

A catalog called Grozinée literatira 

1961), compiled by A. Batiené and others 
lists books published in Lithuania from 
1940 to 1960 on the subjects of belles-lettres, 
the arts, and music. Its 3,776 entries in- 
clude original publications, as well as 
translations in Lithuanian, Russian, and 
Polish. A bibliography of Lithuanian 
linguistics for 1944-60. Lietuz iu kalbotyra, 
1944-1960; bibliografine rodykleé, issued in 
1963 by the LaikraStiy ir Zurnaly leidykla 


and compiled by A. Bielinis and E. Stane- 
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vitiene in Lithuanian and Russian, was pre- 
pared under the joint auspices of the 
Central Library and the Institute of Lithu- 
anian Language and Literature of the 
Lithuanian Academy of Sciences. 

Volume 2 of Aleksandrynas, by Vaclovas 
Birziska, issued in 1963 by the Institute of 
Lithuanian Studies in Chicago, gives 
biographies, bibliographies, and biobibliog- 
raphies of 151 persons who were born dur- 
ing the period 1665-1795 and were active 
in Lithuanian cultural life, chiefly in the 
field of religious literature. 

The Academy’s Institute of Lithuanian 
Language and Literature produced a di- 
rectory of about 7,000 names of rivers and 
about 3,000 names of lakes in Lithuania 
under the title Lietuvos TSR upiy ir eZery 
vardynas (1963). A list of the names of 
rivers and lakes outside the boundaries of 
Lithuania but of Lithuanian origin is con- 
tained in a supplement (pp. 217-224). 
The introduction is given in Lithuanian, 
Russian, and German. As a rule, the 
names are accented and topographic fea- 
tures and geographical locations are 
indicated. 

A history of musical culture in Lithuania 
from 1940 to 1960, written in Russian by 
Juozas K. Gaudrimas, is the Muzykal’naia 
kul’tura Sovetskoi Litvy, 1940-1960 (Len- 
ingrad, 1961). It includes the biographies 
of 35 Lithuanian composers and musicians. 

Problems of geology in Lithuania are 
discussed in a Russian-language collection 
of articles entitled Voprosy geologti Lituy 

1963) , which was prepared and published 
by the Academy’s Institute of Geology and 
Geography in Vilnius and edited by A. A. 
Grigelis and V. N. Karatajute-Talimaa. 
The same institution prepared a section on 
Lithuania that was published in volume 
+3 (1962) of Geologicheskaia izuchennost’ 
SSR. 


More than 400 species of Angiospermae 


plants are described in volume 2 (1963) of 
Lietuvos TSR flora, a collective work spon- 
sored by the Academy’s Institute of Botany. 
The book is richly illustrated and includes 
several colored plates and maps. Volumes 
1 and 3 were published in 1959-61. 
Names of plants are given in Latin, Lithu- 
anian, and Russian. Summaries in Rus- 
sian and German appear at the end of each 
volume. 

In 1962 the Academy’s Institute for Lith- 
uanian Language and Literature published 
the first volume of Lietuviy tautosaka 
(Lithuanian Folklore) which contains se- 
lected folksongs, some with musical scores. 
A total of five volumes is planned for this 
series. 

Two monographs on outstanding Ameri- 
can Lithuanians may be mentioned. The 
life of Juozas Adomaitis (1859-1922) is 
described by Antanas Rikas in his Vient¥o 
Zmogaus gyvenimas (The Life of a Lonely 
Man), published in 1962 by the American 
Lithuanian Historical Society in Chicago. 
Adomaitis was a journalist and editor, as 
well as a productive compiler and trans- 
lator of popular scientific books which con- 
tributed greatly to the education of Lith- 
uanian immigrants in the United States. 
Another biography, Kun. Antanas Milukas 

Detroit, 1962) was written by Vladas 
Mingela, who describes the life and works 
of one of the most productive publishers of 
Lithuanian books and magazines in the 
United States. During his lifetime (1871- 
1943), the Reverend Milukas published 
about 180 books; he also established the 
first American Lithuanian cultural maga- 
zine Dirva in 1898. 

A monograph, Vilnius in the Life of 
Lithuania, by Adolfas Sapoka, which was 
translated by E. J. Harrison and pub- 
lished in 1962 by the Lithuanian Associa- 
tion of the Vilnius Region in Toronto, is 
the work of one of the prominent Lith- 
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in exile. who died in 


abbreviated version of a 


by the same author in 


Lithuanian. Senasis Vilnius (Ancient Vil- 


nius), published by the Franciscan Fathers 


in Brooklyn in 1963. 
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Russian Documents About the 


United States” 


RoBERT V. ALLEN 
Area Specialist (USSR) 


Slavic and Central European Division 


ECENT SOVIET MONOGRAPHS and 
articles on history and interna- 
tional relations indicate that dur- 

ing the past 200 years the Russian and 
Soviet archives have built up a substantial 
body of material about the United States. 
Some of these documents have been pub- 
lished in the works surveyed in this article 
and, although it is clear that their selection 
for publication has been based on criteria 
not followed by the American scholarly 
community, these documents contain much 
of value, either because of the new subjects 
presented or as a basis for new interpreta- 
tions of topics which have already been 


studied. 


Early Russian-American Relations and the 
Russian America Company 


The first documents to deserve examina- 
tion are those included in Vneshniaia po- 
litika Rosstt XIX i nachala XX veka; dok- 
umenty rossttskogo ministerstva tnostran- 
nykh del. sertia pervaia, 1801-1815 

The Foreign Policy of Russia in the 19th 
and Beginning of the 20th Centuries: Doc- 
uments of the Russian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, First Series, 1801-1815) , published 


by the Commission for the Publication of 
Diplomatic Documents of the Ministry of 


Foreign Affairs of the USSR, and edited 
by a board of which A. A. Gromyko is 


*The publications mentioned in this report 


were issued in Moscow, unless otherwise stated 


the chairman. The first volume, issued in 
1960, contains documents for the period 
from March 1801, the accession of Alexan- 
der I, to April 1804; the second, dated 
1961, provides documents for the period 
April 1804 to December 1805. The sixth 
volume, a 1962 publication covers the 
years 1811-12. All documents are given 
in the language of the original, principally 
French, but are edited to conform to the 
present rules of orthography and spelling 
of each language. 

Although Russian foreign policy of this 
period was chiefly concerned with Europe 
and its problems, there are many docu- 
ments which refer to the United States 
Thus, one finds in the first volume such 
matters as a Russian assessment of Anglo- 
American trade rivalry, the possibility of 
American ships being granted permission 
to pass through the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus in order to trade with the Rus- 
sian Black Sea ports, and a request from 
the United States for Russia’s good offices 
in securing the liberation of the crew of 
an American ship (evidently the USS 
Philadelphia) held prisoner by the Tripol- 
itanian tributaries of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The second volume does not men- 
tion the United States so often, although 
there is an interesting dispatch from Alex- 
ander I to his envoy in Naples to the effect 
that an American squadron cruising in the 


Mediterranean [against the Barbary pirates 
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was stopping Russian merchant vessels in 
such a fashion that a rupture might result, 
“the avoidance of which would be quite 
pleasing to me.” 

The United States appears more fre- 
quently in volume VI, covering 1811 and 
1812 (the third to be published in this 
series), for it was not until 1808 that full 
diplomatic relations were entered into be- 
tween the two countries. This volume pro- 
vides the texts of diplomatic notes and dis- 
patches revealing Russian assessments of 
internal policies of the era, as well as re- 
flecting the involvement of America in 
areas closer to the Russian Empire. Fur- 
thermore, there are several documents 
which deal with the Russian offer to act 
as mediator between the United States and 
Great Britain in the War of 1812. In fact, 
in April 1812, before the American decla- 
ration of war on Great Britain, and at a 
time when there were no direct diplomatic 
relations between Russia and Great Britain, 
the Russian Foreign Minister instructed a 
Russian envoy in Stockholm to inform the 
sritish Minister to Sweden of Russia’s hope 
that Anglo-American differences could be 
resolved. Further documents concern the 
more formal offer of mediation to both 
governments after hostilities had begun and 
indicate that one of Russia’s motives may 
have been that of the protection or ex- 
tension of Russo-American trade. 

Besides the United States as it then was, 
all three volumes contain copious materi- 
als about the Russian America Company, 
formed in 1799, which was granted a mo- 
nopoly of trading rights in the area that is 
now Alaska. The very first of these docu- 
ments, a report of the executive board of 
the company, cove ring events of the year 
1800 to early 1802, indicates that, added 
to the difficulties of organizing the com- 
pany and founding the trading posts, there 


was pressure of competition from Ameri- 
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can “interlopers” which was regarded as 
serious. American ships disregarded the 
Russian “monopoly” and traded with the 
Indians for furs which were then sold in 
Canton (a port to which Russians were not 


then admitted) at prices which harmed the 
Russian fur trade conducted over the land 
boundary between Russia and China. Even 
in 1811 it was indicated that Russia had 
not yet secured permission to open trade 
via Canton, so that Russian furs had to be 
sold on that market by American ship- 
masters acting for the Russian America 
Company, with unfavorable financial re- 
sults. It is quite clear, however, that the 
Russian settlements at Sitka and elsewhere 
would have had great difficulties existing 
if it had not been for the provisions pur- 
chased from American ships and for the 
transport services they offered. A number 
of documents concern negotiations between 
the Russian America Company and the 
American Fur Company (controlled by 
John Jacob Astor of New York), looking 
toward a delimitation of trading areas and 
the cessation of American sales of firearms 
to the Indians; the text of an agreement be- 
tween the two companies is included—an 
agreement, which the events of 1812, in- 
cluding the sale of Astor’s interests on the 
Northwest coast to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, were to make nugatory. 

From this rapid survey of the first vol- 
umes of this series, it is evident that future 
volumes will doubtless provide further 
illustrations of the course of Russian- 
American relations. One looks forward 
to the reports of Russian reaction to the 
proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Russian-American convention of 1824, and 
the treaty of trade and commerce of 1832, 
for footnotes in recent Soviet histories of 
the United States, such as volume 1 of 
Ocherki novot i noveishet tstorit SShA 

Outlines of the Modern and Recent His- 
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tory of the USA), a 1960 publication of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
show that voluminous correspondence on 
these matters exists. 

Documents on Russian exploration of the 
Northern Pacific and on the Russian Amer- 
ica Company have been published in a 
number of collections, many of which are 
listed in V. V. Tomashevskii’s Materialy k 
bibliografit Sibiri 1 Dal’nego Vostoka, xv- 
pervata polovina xix veka (Materials for 
the Bibliography of Siberia and the Far 
East, the 15th Through the First Half of 
the 19th Century), issued in 1957 by the 
Far Eastern Branch of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the USSR, which is located in 
Vladivostok. 

In addition to the material listed by 
Tomashevskii, the Scientific Library named 
for A. M. Gor’kii of the Moscow State Uni- 
versity has compiled “Spisok russkoi litera- 
tury o deiatel’nosti Rossiisko-amerikanskoi 
kompanii i russkikh poseleniiakh v Kali- 
forni” (List of Russian Literature on the 
Activity of the Russian America Company 
and of the Russian Settlements in Calli- 
fornia), a typescript copy of which that 
library has kindly made available to the 
Library of Congress. Among other publi- 
cations which deserve particular mention, 
is the compilation of the late Aleksander I. 
Andreev, Russkie otkrytiia v Tikhom 
okeane 1 Severnot Amerike v xXvit—xIx 
vekakh (Russian Discoveries in the Pacific 
Ocean and in North America in the 18th 
and 19th Centuries 
peared in 1944 under the auspices of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, and 


later in English translation as Russian Dis- 


This work first ap- 


coveries in the Pacific and in North America 
in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 
(Ann Arbor, Mich., Published for the 
American Council of Learned Societies by 
J. W. Edwards, 1952. 214 p.). Andreev 


also edited a second volume, Russkie otkry- 


tua v Tikhom Okeane i Servernot Amerike 


v xvi veke (Russian Discoveries in the 
Pacific Ocean and North America in the 
18th Century), a 1948 publication of the 
State Publishing House for Geographical 
Literature, which surveys 18th-century 
voyages and contains a lengthy introductory 
essay on sources for the study of this subject. 
The early activities of the Russian Amer- 
ica Company are also reflected in 
documents published in K istorii Rosstisko- 
amertkanskot kompani; sbornik dokumen- 
tal/nykh materialov, issued in 1957 by the 
Krasnoyarsk Regional State Archive. The 
contents of this volume are based upon 
documentary materials retained by the late 
Gennadii V. Yudin after his library was 
sold to the Library of Congress in 1906. 


Nineteenth-Century Russo-American 
Relations 


Although there have been a number of 
recent Soviet works on American history of 
the mid-19th century, such as R. F. Ivan- 
ov’s Grazhdanskaia voina v SShA, 1861- 
1865 (The Civil War in the USA, 1861- 
1865), a 1960 publication of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, Dmitrii B. Petrov’s 
Avraam  Linkol’n—veliktt grazhdanin 
Ameriki (Abraham Lincoln—a Great Citi- 
zen of America), issued by the State 
Publishing House for Textbooks and Edu- 
cational Literature, and the cooperative 
volume K stoletiiu grazhdanskoi voiny v 
SShA (On the Centenary of the Civil War 
in the USA), edited by A. V. Efimov and 
published in 1961 by the State Publishing 
House for Socio-Economic Literature, few 
documentary materials have been pub- 
lished. The principal collection of such 
documents is to be found in “K istori 
russko-amerikanskikh otnoshenii vo vremia 
grazhdanskoi voiny v SShA” (On the His- 
tory of Russo-American Relations During 
the Civil War in the USA) in Krasnyt 
arkhiv, 1939, no. 3: 97-153, issued by the 
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Chief Archival Administration of the 
USSR, and further documents are cited in 
M. M. Malkin’s Grazhdanskata voina 

§ShA ttsarskaia Rosstia (The Civil War in 
the USA and Caarist Russia 
1939 by the State Publishing House for 


issued in 


Socio-Economic Literature. 
Bibliographical lists, similar to that men- 
tioned above on the Russian America Com- 
pany, have been compiled by the State 
Public Historical Library in Moscow as 
“Otnosheniia mezhdu Rossiei i Soedinen- 
nymi Shtatami vo vremia Krymskoi voiny, 
1853-1856” (Relations between Russia and 
the United States During the Crimean 
War (1853-1856) )., and by the Lenin State 
Library as ‘“‘Russko-amerikanskie otnoshe- 
nila v xvi — nachale xx veka, literatura na 
Russo-American Rela- 


tions from the 18th to the Beginning of the 


russkom_ iazyke”’ 


20th Century), and typescript copies have 
been made available to the Library of Con- 
gress. The first of these unpublished lists 
includes material in the English language, 
as well as in Russian, and the second is 
evidently a selected bibliography with em- 
phasis on the American Civil War period. 


From the End of the Nineteenth Century 


to the Russian Revolution 


For the period from the Civil War to the 
outbreak of the First World War there seem 
to be only a few scattered documents avail- 
able in Soviet publications. Asan example, 
one may note a small group of documents 
on the 1890’s, discussed in “Severo-Ameri- 
kanskie Soedinennye Shtaty i tsarskaia Ros- 
sia v 90-kh ge. XIX v.” (The North 
American United States and Czarist Russia 
in the 1890's), in Krasnyt arkhiv, 1932, no. 
3: 125-142. The period of the Spanish- 
American War and its aftermath, are re- 
flected only in “Agressiia SShA na Kube, 
1898-1912” (The Aggression of the USA 
against Cuba, 1898-1912) in Istoricheskiu 
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arkhiv, 1961, no. 3: 33-54, although it is 


evident from citations in recent Soviet 


monographs and articles that there is a 
larger body of documentary material on 
the subject. 

In similar fashion, one must report the 
lack of any great amount of published 
Russian material on President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s mediation of the Russo-Jap- 
anese War of 1904—5 (for which he re- 
ceived the Nobel Peace Prize), except as 
monographs cite archives which are clearly 
of a most extensive nature. It is only with 
the period immediately preceding the First 
World War that the next item of interest 
is concerned. This is “Iz istorii russko- 
amerikanskoi torgovli” (On the History of 
Russo-American Trade), which appeared 
in Istoricheskit arkhiv, 1956, no. 6: 87-104. 
This document deals with the Russian at- 
titude toward negotiations for a new treaty 
on trade and commerce with the United 
States to replace that of 1832, which was 
denounced in 1912 as a result of restric- 
tions placed by the Russian Government on 
American citizens. 

As a result of the events of the First 
World War, the Czarist Government found 
itself forced to rely upon the United States 
both for capital and for manufactured 
goods; thus numerous Soviet monographs, 
such as A. L. Sidorov’s Finansovoe polo- 
zhenie Rossti v gody Pervoi Mirovoi voiny, 
1914-1917 (The Financial Position of 
Russia During the First World War, 1914- 
1917), published by the Academy of Sci- 
ences in 1960, deal with this topic. How- 
ever, the documentary evidence thus far 
available from the Russian side gives but 
partial coverage of the problem. There is 
a small group of items referring to finan- 
cial relations between Russia and the 
United States in 1916-17, “Iz istorii russko- 
amerikanskikh finansovo-ekonomicheskikh 


otnoshenii v 1916-1917 gg.” in Istorichesku 
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arkhiv, 1957, no. 4, pp. 101-121, which is 


concerned chiefly with American manu- 


facturers’ interest in the Russian market 
and with the results of Russian borrowings 
from American sources. For the year 1917 
there is a wide selection of documents on 
Russian purchasing operations abroad, on 
the rate of deliveries of supplies to Russia, 
and on other financial matters in which the 
United States was involved in Ekonomt- 
cheskoe polozhente Rossii nakanune Velikot 
Oktiabr’skot sotstalisticheskot revoliutstt, 
mart-oktiabr’ 1917 g. (The Financial Posi- 
tion of Russia on the Eve of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution, March— 
October 1917), part 2, pp. 437-560. This 
collection of documents is a 1957 publica- 
tion of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR and was edited by A. L. Sidorov. 

There is an interesting publication con- 
taining the American diaries of Aleksandra 
M. Kollontai, entitled ““Amerikanskie dnev- 
niki A. M. Kollontai (1915-1916 gg.),” 
in Istorichesku arkhiv, 1962, no. 1: 128- 
159, conveying impressions of one of the 
striking figures of the early days of the 
Soviet regime who found herself in that 
group of radical exiles in the United States 
which, before the February Revolution, 
was to include Nikolai Bukharin and Lev 
Trotskii. As was the case of the last two, 
Kollontai’s attention was focused more on 
the furtherance of revolution in Russia 
than on the recording of American events 
and impressions, although her skill as a 
novelist did not leave her immune to a 
number of interesting observations. 
Materials of the Soviet Period 

There have been a number of published 
documents relating to the period of the 
Russian Revolution and Civil War (1917- 
20) which include references to the United 
States and its policies. In general, docu- 
ments of this era are selected for publication 


on the basis of the contribution they are 


expected to make to the “Marxist-Leninist 
interpretation of history,” and criteria are 
followed which are quite uncommon in 
American historiography. Asa result, such 
articles as “Ob interventsii SShA protiv 
Sovetskoi Rossii, 1919” (Concerning the 
Intervention of the U.S.A. against Soviet 
Russia, 1919), in Istorichesku arkhiv, 1960, 
no. 6: 3-28, are more concerned with the 
support of a specific form of historical in- 
terpretation than they are with making 
available a broad spectrum of historical 
evidence. A bibliography of Soviet pub- 
lications of this type is offered by Sovetskaia 
strana v period Grazhdanskot voiny, 1918 
1920; bibliografichesktt ukazatel’ dokumen- 
tal’/nykh publikatsi (The Soviet Land in 
the Period of the Civil War, 1918-1920; a 
Bibliographic Guide to Documentary Pub- 
lications), a 1961 publication of the All 
Union Book Chamber. This 575-page 
book provides 3,668 references to docu- 
mentary publications for the years 1918-60, 
which treat of the Russian Civil War, in- 
cluding relations with foreign countries. 
In many cases it is evident that entries are 
of a selective nature, for there are no refer- 
ences to such persons as L. D. Trotskii or 
J. V. Stalin, who were active during the 
years of the Civil War but whose roles as 
contributors to the Soviet past have been 
subject to marked revision by Soviet 
historians. 

A large amount of material has been 
made available by the Soviet Union on the 
subject of its foreign policy, including rela- 
tions with the United States. The princi- 
pal retrospective collection in this field is 
Dokumenty vneshnei politiki SSSR (Docu- 
ments on the Foreign Policy of the USSR), 
edited by the Commission for the Publica- 
tion of Diplomatic Documents mentioned 
above. Seven volumes of this series which 
began publication in 1957 have become 


available. They cover the period from 
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November 7, 1917, to December 31, 1924, 
thus encompassing a time when many de- 
velopments in world events were taking 
place. The series includes speeches, diplo- 
matic notes, dispatches, and declarations 
of Soviet officials. Because certain persons, 
such as L. D. Trotskii, first Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, are not mentioned, re- 
searchers may also wish to consult A Calen- 
dar of Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, 
1917-1941, compiled by Jane Degras and 
published in 1948 by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in London. This 
volume provides a guide to Soviet docu- 
mentation arranged chronologically by pe- 
riod and, within each period, by country 
or international body involved, indicating 
in each instance the general subject and 
citing sources containing both Russian and 
other texts. The United States is often 
listed in the Calendar, and there is much 
of relevance to the United States in the 
Soviet series. 

World War II documents are included 
in the three volumes of Vneshniaia politika 
Sovetskogo Sowza v period Otechestven- 
not voiny; dokumenty 1 materialy (The 
Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union in the 
Period of the Fatherland War; Documents 
and Materials), a 1946 publication of the 
State Publishing House of Political Litera- 
ture. These volumes contain the texts of 
Soviet notes, speeches by Soviet leaders, 
and official declarations issued by the news 
agency TASS. Many items reflect the 
status of Soviet-American relations during 
this period. Additional material is pro- 
vided in Perepiska Predsedatelia Soveta 
Ministrov SSSR s prezidentamit SShA 1 
prem’er-ministramt Veltkobritanti vo vre- 
mia Velikoi Otechestvennoi voiny, 1941- 
1945, a 1957 publication of two volumes, 
which also appeared in Moscow that same 
year in English translation as Corres pond- 


ence between the Chairman of the Council 
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of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and the Presi- 
dents of the U.S.A. and the Prime Min- 
isters of Great Britain During the Great 
Patriotic War of 1941-1945. 

A series of six volumes, covering the 


years 1945-50, was issued between 1949 
and 1953 as Vneshniaia politika Sovets- 
kogo Soiuza; dokumenty 1 materialy (The 
Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union; Docu- 
ments and Materials). The volumes are 
similar in organization to those for the 
years 1941-45, for they offer not only dip- 
lomatic documents in the stricter sense of 
the word but also speeches, minutes of press 
conferences, and statements by the official 
news agencies. 

Additional bibliographic material relat- 
ing to Soviet documents on foreign policy 
is contained in Valerii N. Egorov’s Mezh- 
dunarodnye otnoshentia; bibliografichesku 
spravochnik, 1945-1960 (International Re- 
lations; a Bibliographic Handbook), pub- 
lished in 1961 by the Moscow Institute of 
International Relations. Soviet documen- 
tary publications are entered on pp. 63-83, 
and other pages provide lists of works on 
international diplomatic and economic re- 
lations as they affect the major countries 
of the world. 

Further assistance in locating compara- 
tively recent publications of Soviet origin 
about the United States is provided in the 
annual bibliography of documentary books 
and articles contained in the Arkheografi- 
cheskii ezhegodnik (See QJCA, XX, (June 
1963). 209), of which the latest available 
issue is that for 1961. One may also refer 
to Novaia sovetskaia literatura po istorii, 
arkheologti, i etnografii (New Soviet Lit- 
erature on History, Archaeology, and Eth- 
nography), a serial publication of the 
Fundamental Library of Social Sciences 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
for a listing of works on history. The se- 
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rial publication of the Institute of History 
of the Academy of Sciences, Problemy 1s- 
tochnikovedentia (Problems of the Study 
of Source Materials) often cites collections 
of documents, some of which may include 
references to the United States. The peri- 
odical Istoricheskt arkhiv, published by the 
Academy’s Institute of History from 1955 
to 1962 and containing many short groups 
of documents and surveys of publications, 
has ceased publication and has not been 
entirely replaced by any other periodical. 
There are, however, references to docu- 
mentary materials in other periodicals is- 
sued by the Institute of History, such as 
Voprosy istoru (Problems of History), Js- 
tortia SSSR (History of the USSR), and 
Novaia 1 noveishaia istoriia (Modern and 
Recent History), which also contain many 
articles of interest for their views on Ameri- 
can history and historiography. A few 
pertinent documents may be found in 
Mezhdunarodnaia zhizn’, a monthly also 
published in English as International Af- 
fairs (Moscow), and in Mirovaia eko- 
nomika it mezhdunarodnye otnosheniia 
(World Economics and International Re- 


lations), a monthly organ of the Institute 
of International Relations. 

From this brief survey it may be seen 
that recent Soviet publications have pro- 
vided much information about Russian- 
American relations and about a varying 
set of interpretations of American events 
and policies. Often the researcher is 
driven to question whether the informa- 
tion offered actually supports the interpre- 
tations made. As noted above, there are 
many areas in which few documents have 
as yet been published, although there are 
copious references to them in the available 
monographic literature. There are indica- 
tions, however, that further publications, 
on a greater number of topics, may be 
forthcoming from the Soviet Union; on the 
basis of these, American scholars should 
be able to develop a coherent picture of the 
many decades of Russian-American rela- 
tions. Furthermore, by examining the 
uses made in the Soviet Union itself of 
Soviet publications containing documents 
about the United States, it will be possible 
to form interesting conclusions about Soviet 
scholarship and its view of the world. 
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Bibliographic Activities 


in Poland * 


Janina W. Hoskins 


Area Librarian (Poland and East Europe) 


Slavic and Central European Division 


OLAND’S LONG AND distinguished tra- 

dition in bibliographic work is still 

reflected in recent achievements. 
Because of the necessity for many kinds of 
changes after World War II, Polish scholars 
and bibliographers have unflaggingly en- 
deavored to uphold this tradition, refusing 
to be balked—or possibly even being stim- 
ulated. The growing volume of publica- 
tion calls for imaginative measures of 
bibliographic control and increased skill in 
documentation and information retrieval, 
and Poland has met these challenges with 
a considerable measure of success. The 
following brief review discusses some of 
the principal media through which bib- 
liographic control is maintained and 
extended. 

Most of the basic Polish bibliographies 
are prepared or sponsored either by the 
Bibliographic Institute of the Polish Na- 
tional Library or by various institutes of 
the Polish Academy of Sciences. The 
Bibliographic Institute, the center of biblio- 
graphic work on a national scale, was estab- 
lished in 1928 but was reorganized in the 
1950’s. Its principal activities include the 
preparation of all current national bibli- 
ographies and a number of retrospective 
and general bibliographies. 

A basic research tool listing bibliogra- 


*The publications mentioned in this report 
were issued in Warsaw, unless otherwise stated. 


phies either published separately or con- 
tained in Polish books or periodicals is 
Bibliografia bibliografi 1 nauki o ksiqice; 
Bibliographia Poloniae  bibliographica 
Bibliography of Bibliographies and Li- 
brary Science Issued annually since 
1947, this publication covers all fields of 
knowledge in six broad sections, each of 
which is further subdivided. The series 
includes bibliographic compilations per- 
taining to Poland issued outside of that 
country as well as a comprehensive record 
of works on various aspects of library sci- 
ence and bookmaking. About 2,500 en- 
tries are listed in each issue,’ access to 
which is facilitated by a combined author, 
title, and subject index. 

Wykaz tematyczny wazniejszych zesta- 
wien bibliograficznych wykonanych przez 
biblioteki 1 instytuty naukowe, a bibliogra- 
phy of unpublished bibliographies, compris- 
ing principally lists and card indexes com- 
piled by large libraries and _ research 
centers, has appeared since 1952. Each 
semiannual issue includes over 300 biblio- 
graphical lists, arranged according to the 
subject headings adopted by the Polish cur- 
rent national bibliography. 

The registration of all printed matter in 


Poland is required by a decree of 1947, 


‘ Wiktor Hahn’s Bibliografia bibliografij pol- 
skich (2d ed., Wroctaw, 1956) lists 6,494 se- 
lected bibliographies published prior to 1950 
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promulgated by the Ministry of Culture.’ 
This provides, inter alia, that the National 
Library in Warsaw shall receive from pub- 
lishers copies of all materials printed in 
Poland. On the basis of these rec eipts, the 
Bibliographic Institute issues Przewodntk 
bibliocraficzny;: urzedowy 
roydanych w Polskie; Rzec cy pospolite} Lu- 


dowej, a weekly current national bibliogra- 


wykas drukow 


phy, which lists in 26 subject classifications 
books, pamphlets, maps, music scores, en- 
gravings, and first or last issues of peri- 
odicals begun or discontinued. Complete 
bibliographic information—including the 
Decimal] Classification number, number of 
copies printed, and price—is contained in 
each of the 8,000-odd entries listed annu- 
ally. An alphabetical author and title in- 
dex is supplied every month, and an annual 
cumulation appears about 2 years later. 

As a supplement to this national bibli- 
ography, the Bibliographic Institute inau- 
gurated in 1960 an annual bibliography 
entitled Polonica zagraniczne, which pro- 
vides a record of publications issued abroad 
in Polish or those relating to Poland in 
other languages. The first volume covered 
materials published in 1956 and included 
1,224 titles of books, articles, periodicals, 
and newspapers, of which 67 books and 
articles, mainly in English, and 79 periodi- 
cals and newspapers, primarily in Polish, 
appeared in the United States. 

As another feature of the national bibli- 
ography of Poland, an annual list of serial 
publications entitled Bibliografia czasopism 
1 wydawnictw zbiorowych was initiated by 
the Institute in 1958. The most recent vol- 
ume, issued in 1962, lists bibliographic data 
for 1,714 newspapers, periodicals, official 


gazettes, transactions, scholarly communi- 


'A previous decree with a similar purpose was 
issued in 1927 by the Polish Ministry of Educa- 


tion 
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cations, university catalogs, and similar ma- 
terial published during 1960. There are 
indexes of subjects, issuing institutions, and 


editors. Registration of these serials is 
made de visu from publishers’ copies de- 
livered to the National Library. 

Articles which have appeared in Polish 
periodicals and newspapers since 1947 are 
indexed in the Institute’s monthly bibli- 
ography called Bibliografia zawartoset 
czasopism. Entries are listed under the 
same 26 main subject headings used in 
the national bibliography, the Przewodnik 
bibliograficzny. Over 80,000 selected arti- 
cles from approximately 700 scholarly or 
serious general journals, as well as some 
major newspapers, are listed yearly in this 
Polish guide to periodical literature. Arti- 
cles are indexed about 6 to 8 months after 
publication. Each monthly issue contains 
an author and subject index, but there is 
no annual cumulation. 

In addition to its current publication 
program, the Bibliographic Institute is also 
engaged in a far-reaching revision, expan- 
sion, and updating of the retrospective na- 
tional bibliography of Poland. In coopera- 
tion with the Cracow Branch of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, the Institute is en- 
gaged in continuing and completing the 
33-volume Polish national bibliography 
Bibliografia polska, a monumental work 
published from 1872 to 1939 compiled by 
the Estreicher family of eminent scholars 
and bibliographers, which provides a rec- 
ord of publications in Polish and in other 
languages issued in Poland and abroad 
between 1455 and 1900. 

Karol J. Estreicher (1827-1908), the 
greatest of Polish bibliographers, compiled 
22 of the volumes while serving as the 
librarian of the Jagellonian University Li- 
brary in Cracow from 1868 to 1905. His 
sén Stanistaw (1869-1939), dean of the 
Law School and later a president of the 
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university, added 11 volumes to this series, 
which covers a longer consecutive period of 
time than any other bibliographic series. 

There is, however, no comprehensive 
continuous national bibliography for the 
first half of the 20th century. From 1900, 
the final year of the Estreichers’ bibliog- 
raphy, to 1928 when the decree requiring 
registration of printed matter took effect, 
the coverage is especially poor. The record 
since 1928 is more complete, with the 
exception, of course, of the World 
War II period. For a number of years, 
the National Library, with its Bibliographic 
Institute, and the Association of Polish 
Librarians have been at work to provide 
a genuinely comprehensive national bib- 
liography for the first 55 years of this cen- 
tury. Fragments of the collected materials 
which survived the war serve as a basis 
for undertaking this project. The record 
will constitute a continuation of the 
Estreichers’ Bibliografia polska. Although 
no date has yet been set for publication, the 
Institute has made considerable strides 
toward collecting materials published from 
1900 to 1955 * both inside and outside of 
Poland. Meanwhile, the Cracow Branch 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences is re- 
vising and supplementing that part of the 
Estreichers’ bibliography which deals with 
the 19th century, and has already published 
four volumes of Bibliografia xrx stulecia, 
covering the letters A-E. These volumes, 
issued during the years 1959-63, were 


edited by Karol Estreicher, professor of the 


*In 1964 the Jagellonian University is cele- 
brating the 600th anniversary of its establish- 
ment. 

*Kawecka-Gryczowa, A., “Problémes actuels 
de la bibliographie nationale retrospective en 
Pologne,” in Conférence internationale de 
bibliographie sur les problémes de la biblio- 
graphie nationale, Warsaw, 1957 (1961), pp. 


49-63. 


history of art at the university in Cracow 


and grandson of the initiator of Bibliografia 
polska. Like those to follow, these pre- 
liminary releases include materials found 
recently in Polish and other European li- 
braries and in American libraries. Also 
listed are works published on or about the 
territories which were included within the 
Polish borders after World War II. 
Among the works listed in the new edition, 
for example, is a book containing letters of 
President John Quincy Adams written dur- 
ing his journey to Silesia in the years 
1800-1801. 

When these two centers finish their task, 
Poland will have an uninterrupted and 
comprehensive record of 500 years of pub- 
lishing. Meanwhile, the Bibliographic In- 
stitute and other agencies operate not only 
in the field of current and retrospective 
national bibliography, but also in that of 
specific bibliographies. One of the most 
recent achievements of the Institute and 
the Association of Polish Librarians is the 
compilation of the excellent Bibliographi 
sur la Pologne; pays, histoire, civilization 

1963) which fills a longstanding need for 
an up-to-date guide to Polish reference 
works. Intended to serve as a guide for 
librarians outside of Poland desiring to de- 
velop basic collections relating to that 
country, this selective bibliography which 
was published under the auspices of 
Unesco’s National Commission for Bib- 
liography in Poland lists 1,228 books and 
periodicals in Polish and West European 
languages, covering the humanities and so- 
cial sciences, which were issued prior to 
1959. Materials included in this work are 
grouped under 13 main headings, each of 
which is further subdivided. Emphasis is 
placed on Polish literature; the titles of 
works in Polish are followed by French 
translations, and annotations in French ac- 


company most of the entries. 
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Published Research on Rumania” 


RosBert G. CARLTON 
Area Librarian (USSR and East Europe 
Slavic and Central European Division 


UNIQUE INVENTORY OF materials 
for the study of Rumanian affairs 
in the collections of U.S. libraries 

was released last year by the Library of 
Congress. Rumania; a_ Bibliographt 
Guide (Washington, 1963, 75 p.) is the 
product of D1 Stephen A. Fischer-Galati, 
who undertook the requisite research while 
serving as a consultant to the Library’s 
Slavic and Central European Division. 
The guide, which is intended for both gen- 
eral readers and specialists, consists of a 
bibliographic essay that survevs the Li- 
brary’s holdings in the social sciences and 
the humanities and a bibliographic listing 
that gives details of the publications cited 
in the survey. Although most of the 748 
items recorded are in Rumanian, basic 
publications in other languages are also 
1m luded 

It is axiomatic among bibliographers 
that the very nature of the publication 
process causes their products to be partially 


outdated almost before they appear. Ru- 


manian studies are no exception to this 
vexatious state of affairs. The brief period 
that has elapsed since the compilation of 
the cuide des ribed above has w itnessed the 
appearance of a number of research and 
reference tools within Rumania, as well as 
several interesting products of research into 


Rumanian affairs by foreign observers. 





*Unless otherwise stated, the publications 
mentioned in this report were issued in Bu- 


charest 
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which deserve to be surveyed as a kind of 
brief addendum to that bibliography. 

The mid-19th century in Rumania—the 
period during which the Danubian Princi- 
palities attained unification and national 
independence—has ever been a center of 
attention by both Rumanian and foreign 
investigators. Two recent documentary 
collections and a monograph by a Russian 
researcher attest to unabated current inter- 
est in this era of diplomatic intrigue, 
national revolution, and international con- 
flagration. 

The course of the revolutionary year 
1848 in Moldavia is the subject of a collec- 
tion of documents entitled Documente pri- 
vitoare la anul revolutionar 1848 in Mol- 
dova, which was published by the State 
Archives in Bucharest in 1960. According 
to the preface to this work, the history of 
the year 1848, as written by “bourgeois” 
historians, to a great extent reduces a 
highly significant period in the class strug- 
gle to a revolt of protest by certain boyars 
that struck no responsive chord among the 
masses. Publication of this collection is 
apparently designed to correct that alleg- 
edly erroneous view, since the principal 
leitmotiv appearing in these documents is 
seen by the compilers to be the struggle of 
the Moldavian peasantry against feudal ex- 
ploitation. According to the editor, most 
of the 459 documents in the collection, cov- 
ering the period 1832-56, have not been 
published previously. Those written origi- 


nally in Turkish are reproduced in Ru- 
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manian translation, and modern orthogra- 
phy is used throughout. A chronological 
list of documents and a general index are 
provided. 

During the period from 1827 to the mid- 
1850's, the Danubian Principalities of 
Moldavia and Walachia were under a Rus- 
sian “tutelage” that over the years had 
been conceded by Turkey, grudgingly and 
piecemeal. This guardianship amounted 
to a de facto protectorate, although de jure 
the provinces still formed part of the Otto- 
man Empire. They had frequently been 
ised as pawns in the Russo-Turkish diplo- 
matic manueuvers—and not uncommonly, 
hostilities—that persisted throughout most 
of the 19th century. In the summer of 
1853, the czar ordered a military occupa- 
tion of the Principalities as a guarantee of 
Turkish compliance with certain Russian 
demands related to the czar’s self-assumed 
mantle as the protector of Christians in the 
The refusal of Czar 


Nicholas I to bow to Turkish insistence on 


Ottoman Empire. 


prior evacuation of the Rumanian prov- 
inces led to the outbreak of open hostilities 
once again. The Turkish viewpoint pre- 
vailed, however, thanks to the application 
of crude pressure by Vienna, and the en- 
raged czar, who felt betrayed by an empire 
that he had snatched back from the brink 
of dissolution in the revolutions of 1848, 
swallowed his pride and withdrew. Aus- 
trian forces moved into the Principalities 
on the heels of the retreating Russians. 
Russia’s rejection of further demands put 
to her by Austria, Great Britain, and 
France—among them, renunciation of any 
kind of protectorate over Moldavia and 
Walachia—culminated in the outbreak of 
the Crimean War. The 1856 Treaty of 
Paris which ended that conflict placed the 
Principalities under the protection of the 
European powers as a “concert,” thus put- 


ting an end to the special Russian position 


there and converting the Rumanian situa- 


tion into an international problem. The 
treaty provided further that a plebiscite 
would be held for the purpose of deter- 
mining the views of the Rumanian people 
regarding union of the Principalities, a 
poll that was eventually held in July 1857, 
but the results of which were later annulled. 

This stormy period in Rumanian history 
is the focal point of a collection of docu- 
mentary material recently released by the 
Rumanian Academy, entitled Documente 
privind Unirea Principatelor. Volume | 
(1961) contains “internal documents” 
from Moldavia (342 in number) and 
Walachia (499 in number) for the years 
1854-57. Much of the material deals with 
the 1857 plebiscite. The second volume 
in this series appeared earlier (1959) as 
Rapoartele consulatului Austriet din Iast, 
1856-1859, a 549-page volume which re- 
produces the reports of the Austrian consul 
in Jassy in their original German or French. 
In both volumes the documents are ar- 
ranged chronologically and are supple- 
mented by useful résumés and indexes. 

In his Rosstta i ob’’edinenie rumynskikh 
kniazhestv (Moscow, 1961, 329 p.), V. N. 
Vinogradov takes up twin Russian national 
and Soviet dialectical cudgels in the per- 
sistent contention among historians as to 
where Rumanian gratitude should lie for 
the achievement of unification and de- 
liverance from the Turks. Making exten- 
sive use of Russian archival material, the 
author unsurprisingly concludes that Rus- 
sian meddling contributed both heavily 
and in a positive manner to the eventual 
union of the Danubian Principalities. Re- 
searchers who have found that Rumania is 
indebted to Russia only in a negative sense 
are made the target of sharp criticism. 

The Rumanian Academy’s extensive 
program for the publication of collected 


source materials dealing with the Ruma- 
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nian past is not limited to the 19th century. 
The first volume (1962, 811 p.) of a new 
series of the famed Eudoxiu de Hurmuzaki 
collection of documents—one of the basic 
sources for the study of Rumanian his- 
tory—entitled Documente privind tstorta 
Rominiet; colectia Eudoxiu de Hurmuzaki, 
erie noua, contains the reports of the Rus- 
sian consuls in Jassy and (from 1782) in 
Bucharest for the vears 1770-96. These 
147 documents from the archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Moscow sup- 
plement the reports of the Prussian consuls 
for the years 1763-1844 and those of the 
French consuls for the years 1603-1851, 
which were offered in volumes 10 and 16 

18, respectively, of the original Hurmuzaki 
collection. The majority of the newly pub- 
lished documents are in Russian, with the 
remainder in French. A _ chronological 
résumé of content and an index are 
provided. 

Rumanian interest in the publication of 
historical documentation extends beyond 
the narrow confines of diplomacy and 
politics. "Two new reference works on the 
history of the Rumanian capital have 
appeared recently. Nicolae Stoicescu’s 
Repertoriul bibliografic al monumentelor 
feudale din Bucuresti (1961, 362 p.) is in- 
tended to bring up to date the information 
contained in G. I. Ionescu-Gion’s Istoria 
Bucurestilor, published in 1899. The new 
guide lists both civil and religious monu- 
ments in the Danubian metropolis, desig- 
nating each of them as of either architec- 
tural or historical interest. A short history 
and a bibliography are given for each item, 
in addition to a general bibliography and 
a chronological index. George Potra’s 
Documente privitoare la istoria orasulut 
Bucurestt, 1594-1821 (1961, 817 p.) con- 
tains the texts of 613 documents pertaining 
to Bucharest, the definitive history of which, 


according to the compiler, could not have 
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been written without recourse to the ma- 


terial in this collection. Each text is pre- 
ceded by a summary, and the common and 
helpful Rumanian practice of adding a 
chronological list of the documents is 
followed. 

Students of Rumanian affairs have long 
deplored the absence of a current general 
encyclopedic reference source. Until 1962 
no encyclopedia or encyclopedic dictionary 
had appeared in Rumania since the publi- 
cation in four volumes of the Enciclopedia 
Romdniei in 1936-41. Thus, the issuance 
in 1962 of the first volume of Dictionar en- 
ciclopedic romin, a volume of 880 pages 
covering the letters A—C, is a major publish- 
ing event. The dictionary is to be complete 
in four volumes with about 46,000 entries, 
6,000 illustrations, and 200 charts and 
maps. It is sufficiently up to date to con- 
tain photographs of Soviet cosmonauts 
Nikolaev and Popovich and _ sufficiently 
broadminded to include likenesses-of U.S. 
astronauts Glenn and Carpenter, but not 
to the extent of mentioning that the city 
of Brasov was known as “Stalin” for a num- 
ber of years. A distinguished group of 
Rumanian scientists and scholars under the 
general coordination of D. Macrea is par- 
ticipating in the compilation of this valu- 
able reference work. 

Moving from general reference mate- 
rials to those dealing with economics, the 
publication of part one of the second vol- 
ume of Monografia geografica a Re publicit 
Popular Romine (1960, 509 p.) may be 
noted. Subtitled “Geografia economica pe 
ramuri,” this volume treats of population 
and general economic geography, as well 
as the various branches thereof. Publica- 
tion of a new weekly economics journal en- 
titled Viata economica was also launched 
recently. A short supplement in English 
contains summaries of the leading articles 


in each issue. 
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The arts have by no means been ne- 
lected. Of the many recent works issued 
n Rumania, mention will be made of only 
ne in this brief survey: Ioan Massoff’s 
Teatrul rominesc; privire istorica, of which 
volume 1 (1961, 645 p.) has been released. 
Although the coverage of this general his- 
tory of the Rumanian theater nominally 
begins with Dacian times, the first volume 
s concerned largely with the early and mid- 
19th century, concluding with the year 
1860. Appendixes include 32 pages of il- 
lustrations—primarily portraits of persons 
issociated with the early development of 
the theater in Rumania—a list of plays 
staged in Bucharest during the period 
1852-60, and an extensive bibliography. 

Three additional new foreign publica- 
tions are sufficiently noteworthy to merit 


commentary. Part one of Aleksandr I. 


Sizonenko’s Ocherk istorii kommunistiche- 
skot pechati Rumynit (Moscow, 1961, 72 
p.), 1s described by the author as the first 
attempt in either Soviet or Rumanian his- 
toriography to trace the development of 
the Rumanian Communist press, covering 
the period from 1917 to February 1938. 
The history of Rumanian libraries and li- 
brary science is sketched in Irene Pihuljak’s 
Das rumanische Bibliothekswesen (Vienna, 
1961, 37 p. 

Finally, R. W. Seton-Watson’s Histor) 
»f the Roumanians, From Roman Times to 
the Completion of Unity (Cambridge 
Eng.] 1934) was reprinted in 1963 in a 
handsome new edition by Archon Books, 
Hamden, Conn. This new printing of a 
longtime standard text will doubtless be 
welcome news to those in possession of de- 


teriorating copies of the original. 
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FREDERICK R. GorFr 
Chief 
Rare Book Division 


HE ALFRED WHITAL STERN COLLEC- 

N oF Lincolniana has recently 

received a number of extraordinary 
acquisitions, principally autograph letters 
Mrs. Stern, the widow of the collector who 
established the collection, recently pre- 
sented two splendid letters of President 
Lincoln The earlier, dated August 17, 
1863, is quite significant since it chronicles 
Lincoln’s interest in the plays of Shake- 
speare and his preference for “Macbeth.” 
[his was written to James H. Hackett, at 
that time a well-known Shakespearean ac- 
tor who had presented to President Lincoln, 
on March 20, 1863, a copy of his recently 
p iblished N and Comment U pon Cer- 
tain Plays and Actors of Shakespeare (New 
York, 1963 Since the letter speaks so elo- 
quently for itself, we have decided to quote 


the complete text: 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, August 17, 1863 
My dear Si 

Months ago I should have acknowledged the 
receipt of your book, and accompanying kind 
note; and I now have to beg your pardon for 

not having done so 
For one of my age, I have seen very little of 
the dram Che first presentation of Falstaff I 
ever saw was yours here, last winter or spring. 
Perhaps the best compliment I can pay is to say, 
as I truly can, I am very anxious to see it again. 
Some of Shakspeare’s plays I have never read; 
while others I have gone over perhaps as fre- 
quently as any unprofessional reader. Among 
the latter are Lear, Richard Third, Henry 
Eighth, Hamlet, and especially Macbeth. I 
think nothing equals Macbeth. It is wonderful. 
Unlike you gentlemen of the profession, I think 
the soliloquy in Hamlet commencing “O, my 


offense is rank’’ surpasses that commencing “To 
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be, or not to be.” But pardon this small attempt 
at criticism. I should like to hear you pronounc: 
the opening speech of Richard the Third. W 
you not soon visit Washington again? If youd 
please call and let me make your person 
acquaintance 
Yours truly 
A. Lincoln 
James H. Hackett, Esq 
As a Shakespearean actor, Mr. Hackett 
was so impressed with this letter that he 
caused the text to be printed “for private 
distribution only, and its convenient pe- 
rusal by personal friends.” A copy of th 
reprinted text also accompanied Mrs 
Stern’s gift. Other copies evidently fell 
into the hands of certain persons who ar- 
ranged for its unauthorized publication in 
a number of newspapers. Publication was 
accompanied by sarcastic comments on the 
President’s lack of critical perception. M1 
Hackett thereupon felt obliged to write a 
letter of explanation to the President. The 
text of this letter, written on October 22, 
1863, is available in the Robert Todd Lin- 
coln papers in the Library’s Manuscript 
Division. This prompted the following 
reply from President Lincoln: 
Executive Mansion, 
Washington, Nov. 2, 1863. 


Private 


James H. Hackett 

My dear Sir: 

Yours of Oct. 22nd is received, as also was, 
in due course, that of Oct. 3rd. I look forward 
with pleasure to the fulfilment of the promise 
made in the former. 

Give yourself no uneasiness on the subject 
mentioned in that of the 22nd. 


My note to you I certainly did not expect to 
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in print; yet I have not been much shocked 

the newspaper comments upon it. Those 

ymments constitute a fair specimen of what has 

curred to me through life. I have endured a 

sreat deal of ridicule without much malice; and 

have received a great deal of kindness, not quite 
free from ridicule. I am used to it. 

Yours truly 
A. Lincoln 


Here again is an instance of Lincoln’s 
superb mastery of English prose. How 
cently has he accepted Mr. Hackett’s 
apology and put his mind at ease! 

Accompanying the gift of these two splen- 
did letters are the franked envelopes in 
Lincoln’s holograph, a copy of Mr. Hack- 
tt’s book referred to above, and the per- 
sonal calling card of Mr. John Hay with 
the notation intended for Mr. Hackett: 
Mr. Hay called at the request of the President 
to say that the President will be pleased to see 
Mr. Hackett either this evening or tomorrow 
morning, or at any time when Mr. Hackett may 


find it convenient to wait upon him. 

Presumably this relates to Mr. Hackett’s 
appearance in Washington on December 
21-23, 1863, in a number of different roles, 
including Falstaff. We have no knowledge 
that the interview ever took place, but it 
is likely that it did. 

Mr. Hackett continued his correspond- 
ence with the Lincoln family after the 
President’s death, for we have also re- 
ceived two letters to Mr. Hackett from 
Robert Todd Lincoln, dated respectively 
March 17, 1871, and September 28, 1871. 
These relate to Mr. Hackett’s request for 
the return of an unidentified “Memorial” 
from Lincoln’s papers. In the former 
the writer states that “I cannot refrain from 
expressing to you how often I have heard 
my father speak of the great pleasure he 
used to derive from your visits to Wash- 
ington . . .,” but he replies to Hackett’s 
inquiry that he does not know when he 
and Judge Davis will be able to make a 


search in his father’s papers for the 
“Memorial.” In the later letter, Robert 
Lincoln continues to express regret at his 


inability to search his father’s papers and 
cites the pressures of his own life which 
have been compounded by the death of his 
brother Tad during the previous July. 

Mrs. Stern has also presented for addi- 
tion to the Stern Collection an autograph 
letter signed by Capt. Robert N. Scott and 
addressed to Gen. Joseph Hooker on May 
16, 1878. In this letter Captain Scott re- 
quests General Hooker to furnish “a certi- 
fied copy of the letter to you upon your 
assignment to the Command of the Army 
of the Potomac.” One of the most famous 
of all known surviving letters of President 
Lincoln, the original, written by Lincoln on 
January 26, 1863, was bequeathed to the 
Library of Congress a few years ago by the 
late Alfred Whital Stern.1 Whether or 
not General Hooker complied with the re- 
quest is not known, but the War Depart- 
ment should have had a copy on file, since 
a stamp on the original indicates that it 
was copied for the war records. Certain 
it is that the letter remained in General 
Hooker’s possession until his death in 1879. 

By purchase, the Stern Collection has 
acquired a splendid cache of letters and 
related manuscript materials that belonged 
to the Bailhache family of Springfield, IIl. 
Major W. H. Bailhache is best remembered 
as owner of the Illinois Weekly State 
Journal, and it was in the Journal office 
that President Lincoln’s first inaugural ad- 
dress was printed. 

Most interesting of all of the manuscripts 
is an unpublished letter which Mrs. Bail- 
hache wrote to her mother at 2 o’clock in 
the morning on November 7, 1860, a few 
hours after news of Lincoln’s election to 
the Presidency had reached Springfield. 


‘See QJCA, XIX (December 1961), 7 
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This is surely the finest account extant of 


what transpired in Springfield on the eve- 
ning of November 6, and the complete text 


S 


here printed for the first time: 
Wednesday morn. 2 o'clock 


Nov 7 1860 Springfield 
My Dearest Mother 


I cannot go to bed till I have dese ribed to you 
I have just left. Though I cannot do 
t I will not let even one nights sleep 


f it 

Night before last about half a dozen ladies 
who were seated together in the Wigwam pro- 
posed to Mrs Lincoln that they should go to Mr 


1ouse and take some coffee 


disturb the remembrance « 


L’s room in the state 


nd things and be together to wait for the election 
news They found the next morning that they 
ild not have any room in the State house, and 


Mr Watson offered them his saloon and they 


reed to go there. The arrangement got 
1round To night Mrs Moody and Mrs Conk- 
Able, and myself went around to Mrs 
Lincolns by ourselves and escorted her down to 
Mr Watsons. I had the pleasure of being her 
escort, and when we arrived theré it was most 
ten o’clock and there was about thirty or forty 


ladies there with the table all nicely spread with 
lots of good things Bye and bye the Glee club 
ume in and we had lots of singing, and prome- 
iding up and down the room. The gentleman 
sic] began to gather in and we began to serve 
coffee and oysters, still no news. 

Old Abe was at the Telegraph office with 
W. H. Bailhache waiting for news from New 
York About twelve he came over and then the 
room began to fill and in a little while it was 
quite full. soon there was a silence as still as 
the grave and some one handed Mr L. a dispatch 
from New York saying the city had gone 28,000 
majority and the State 50,000 for the Republi- 
cans, and then such shouts you never heard, 
perfectly deafening cheer after cheer for about 
ten minutes, hats caps and handkerchiefs, every- 
thing went around, ladies as well as men. Then 
we all commenced singing Aint we glad we 
joined the Republicans and shaking hands men 
hugged each other and danced with the ladies. 
Everybody shook hands and went to dancing 
like Shakers. We all congratulated Mrs Presi- 
dent, (for he had made his escape in the be- 
ginning of the fuss.) some cried and all yelled 
Men got up in chairs and jumped up and down 


Women cut capers enough and I screamed and 
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sang till I cant speak loud now. And so it was 
going on when I left at one o’clock and I expect 
is going on yet. I tell you it looked funny t 
see Mr Beach and Mr Able, Mr Arnold and Mr 
Easterbrook and all those sober second church 
folks dancing and yelling equal to Uncle Bob- 
berty. and ladies like Mrs Cook and Brown and 
Moody clapping their hands and jumping [up] 
and down hurrahing at the top of their voice 

I know I made as much noise as any of then 
it was a good thing I had a baby to call 1 

home or I should have staid all night and yelled 
myself out, like the old hen did. in the morning 
there would have been nothing left of me but 
teeth hair and toe nails. In the midst of it all 
we discovered Frank Leslies Artist—sitting o1 
the stairs above us taking a picture of us all 
I suppose you will see us all in black and whit 
I dont believe there ever was anything like it 
took place before. It is that very enthusiasm and 
intense feeling in the hearts of the people, that 
has carried everything with it just like an under 
tow and that will place Old Abe in the chair of 
the President. He took it all very quietly bu 
his face wore an expression of care and anxiety 
She said she was anxious and there was no us¢ 
in trying to conceal it. she bore pulling around 
and the shaking hands very well, Oh! I tell you 
I wouldent have missed being there for anything 
in the world. A person dont have a chance for 
such a time but once in their lives. I cannot 
describe it to you to do it justice. I am so sleepy 
and tired I must go to bed. the town clock has 


just struck three Good night. 


In an earlier letter written by W. H 
Bailhache on October 12, 1860, to his friend 
Mr. Brayman, which also furnishes an in- 
side report on the state of affairs in Spring- 


field just prior to the election, he wrote: 


Our Democratic friends here are shocking angry 
with the telegraph for bringing the (to them 
unwelcome news. It seems now to be generally 
conceded that the battle is ended in favor of the 
Republicans unless N. York should kick the fat 
in the fire by electing the Fusion ticket. Old 
Abe bears himself gallantly during the present 
excitement. He reads the news & enjoys it like 
the rest of us without betray[ing] one half the 
interest and emotion exhibited by some of his 
ardent supporters. 


The acquisition of the Bailhache papers 


brings to the Stern Collection an interesting 
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scrap in Lincoln’s handwriting. This is a 


note written in pencil which was to serve 
1s copy for a notice to be published in the 
Illinois Weekly State Journal. The text 
reads: 
The present week being the last that Mr. Lin- 
remains at Springfield, and the having a 
yortion of his time to himself, being indispensable 


te him. he will see visitors only at his own house, 


m 1 to half past 2 P.M. each day. 
Mrs. W. H. Bailhache’s diary for 1865 


contains short references to the assassina- 
tion, the lying in state of the dead President 
in Springfield, and the solemn funeral pro- 
cession of Tuesday, April 25. The re- 
maining pieces in the Bailhache archive 
relating to Lincoln are a legal brief, pre- 
pared for the March 1844 term of the 
Circuit Court of Sagamon County, IIL., 
signed by Baker, Logan, & Lincoln; a letter 
written to Mrs. Bailhache from her hus- 
band in New York on Election Day, 
November 8, 1964, in which the writer 
comments: “Illinois is safe for Old Abe 
without my vote, and I think N.Y. State is 
safe for him also. The City of course is 
against him, as it is ruled by secesh & the 
rabble”; and finally an autograph letter 
from Rev. N. W. Miner from Belvidere, 
Il], dated November 26, 1870, and ad- 


ee 


dressed to “Brother Brayman’”’ [i.e. Mason 
Brayman]. At the request of the Trustees 
of the University of Chicago the Reverend 
Miner had agreed to put in writing his 
understanding of President Lincoln’s views 
on religion, hoping it might counteract the 
“influence of Mr. Herndons infidel asser- 
tion that Mr. Lincoln was an unbelie[ver] 
in God’s overruling Providence.” He then 
continued: 


Mr. Lincoln used to converse freely with me on 
matters of religious belief, and I know from his 
own lips, that he believed in God, in the efficacy 
of prayer, and that he was accostomed [sic] to 
commit himself, his country, and all his interests 


to His protection and care. 


While it is evident that the Stern Collec- 
tion, from the point of view of acquisitions, 
has enjoyed what may be regarded as a 
manuscript year, 30 broadsides have also 
been acquired. Two are dated 1849. The 
earliest is the engraved invitation to the 
Grand Inaugural Ball arranged on March 
5, 1849, for President Zachary Taylor and 
Vice President Millard Fillmore; the name 
of Abraham Lincoln from Illinois appears 
as one of the managers of the gala. Of 
greater pertinence, however, is a copy of the 
exhibit caption prepared for the model of 
Abraham Lincoln’s patent (no. 6,469) for 
the improvement of lifting vessels over 
shoals. The patent was granted on May 22, 
1849, and presumably the card was printed 
the same year. 

A document relating to Lincoln’s first 
presidential campaign is dated November 6, 

860, and is addressed to the citizens of 
Philadelphia. This broadside appeals for 
support of the electors representing the Na- 
tional Ticket which is pledged to Lincoln 
and Hamlin. 

An interesting souvenir of the reception 
held for Lincoln as President-elect in Phila- 
delphia, February 1861, is a satin badge 
prepared for the identification of members 
of the Citizens’ Committee. Measuring 
8x3 inches, the badge is embellished with 
a fine engraving of an American eagle. 
“Who Makes the War?” is the caption of a 
broadside in defense of President Lincoln’s 
position in enforcing the laws established 
by the Constitution. Internal evidence 
suggests this was issued, probably at Phila- 
delphia, shortly after the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

Barclay & Co., Philadelphia publishers, 
issued in 1863 under the date of June 22 a 
most astounding account of a vision which 
President Lincoln is reported to have ex- 
perienced. The spirit appearing in the 


vision calls upon the President to restore 
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General McClellan to command of the 
Union Army—a bit of chicanery, no doubt, 


the part of McClellan’s supporters 

On January 27, 1864, a group of church- 
men, representing various Christian de- 
nominations, met in convention at Alle- 
shany City in Pennsylvania; a number of 
delegates from that convention foregath- 
ered at the Willard Hotel on February 9 
ind the next day at 3:30 p.m. presented 
to President Lincoln five resolutions re- 
lating to the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion rhe delegation proposed principally 
that the preamble of the Constitution be 
amended to read: “We, the people of the 
United States, [humbly acknowledging AI- 
mighty God as the source of all authority 
and power in civil government, the Lord 
lesus Christ as the Governor among the 
nations, and His revealed Will as the su- 
preme law of the land, in order to consti- 
tute a Christian government, and] in order 
to form a more perfect union... do 
ordain and establish this Constitution of the 
United States of America.’ President 
Lincoln received the delegates politely and 
listened to Dr. J. H. McIlvaine of Prince- 
ton, N.J., present the appropriate address. 
rhe President replied in general terms but 
stated that he “must ask time to deliberate 
as the work of amending the Constitution 


’ 


should not be done hastily.” The delegates 
arranged to have the proceedings of this 
meeting printed for wider distribution. 
[he copy recently acquired by the Library 
contains a number of corrections in pencil 
in the hand of Dr. McIlvaine, who for- 
warded this copy to the New York Herald 
with the penciled annotation at _ the 
bottom: “We hope the Herald will publish 
this circular and aid the Cause with its 
J. H. McIlvaine.” 


\ campaign broadside, undoubtedly 


creat influence 


published in 1864, is printed in German 


and addressed to the German-speaking cit- 
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izens of the United States. Issued by the 


Loyal Publication Society in New York 


City, the broadside is headed: “Lincoln 
oder McClellan?” The text, written by 
Franz Lieber, makes no mistake about the 
Society’s support of President Lincoln. 
How effective badges, medals, pins, and 
other propaganda can prove in a campaign 
is a moot question, but publicity undoubt- 
edly plays an immeasurable role in creating 
the public image of the contesting candi- 
dates. That this was equally true in 1864 
as it is in 1964 is evidenced by a four-page 
advertisement of B. W. Hitchcock, whose 
commercial address was 14 Chambers St., 
New York. 


Opened,” the broadside presents a detailed 


Captioned “The Campaign 


descriptive pricelist of campaign medals, 
pins, badges, literature (including biogra- 
phies of the candidates), illustrated enve- 
lopes and note paper, and _ lithographic 
prints of the candidates. 

A campaign broadside, unusual because 
it appears to have been instigated by a 
group of Union officers and enlisted men, 
expresses their favorable sentiments con- 
cerning the re-election of President Lin- 
coln. This expression of confidence takes 
the form of an address “To the Loyal Men 
and Women of the Loyal States” and is 
based upon the results of a meeting held on 
September 12, 1864, in the Representatives 
Hall of the Capitol of Tennessee. 

The intensity of the 1864 campaign is 
further reflected in an affidavit of an illit- 
erate soldier, Franklin Schwenk, of Upper 
Providence, Pa. Schwenk testifies that he 
was paroled as a prisoner of General Hos- 
pital No. 21, in Richmond, after promising 
that he would return home and vote for 
George B. McClellan at the approaching 
election; and that those prisoners who 
stated they would vote for Abraham Lin- 
coln were not paroled. The sworn state- 


ment, certified by Henry W. Kratz, as Jus- 
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tice of the Peace, is dated October 11, 1864. 

D. S. Holmes of Brooklyn and the Ameri- 
can News Company of New York issued 
two election broadsides of similar format 
in the 1864 campaign. The earlier one is 
captioned “Benedict Arnold and Horatio 
Seymour.” Governor Seymour of New 
York presided at the Democratic Conven- 
tion which nominated General McClellan 
as standard bearer. This broadside attacks 
him as an irresponsible partisan and paral- 
lels certain of his statements against the 
Lincoln administration with those of Bene- 
dict Arnold. 
common powers entrusted to the Presi- 


dency as ““concomitants of every great war.” 


The text defends the un- 


“The People’s New Ten Command- 
ments” is a curious broadside, in format 
similar to the preceding; it was issued ap- 
parently after the re-election of President 
Lincoln by the same D. S. Holmes and the 
American News Company. The author 
has rewritten the Ten Commandments in 
terms of American history, with a prophecy 
of victory for the North and with a strong 
antislavery sentiment. 

President Lincoln’s assassination itself, 
which somehow seems closer to us at this 
time, resulted in an outpouring of extra 
or memorial issues of newspapers and jour- 
nals, posters for display in store windows or 
for framing as mementos of the sad event. 
and other types of souvenirs. During the 
past year we purchased a number of strik- 
ing posters which admirably supplement 
the impressive holdings of the Stern Collec- 
tion. Since their appeal is largely visual, it 
is hard to describe them effectively in an 
account of this sort, but the following cap- 
tions will help to capture the emotion 
which prompted their issuance: ‘God 
Will Avenge Our Slaughtered Leader!” 

printed beneath a replica of the flag in 
black and white, within a mourning bor- 
der); “We Mourn Our Loved and 


Martyred Guide” (with a wood engraving 
of Lincoln within a mourning border) ; 
“We Mourn! Our Chief Has Fallen!” 
within a mourning border) ; “The Nation 
Mourns a Martyred Father” (printed in 
black within a border of blue, surrounding 
a vignette of the American Eagle also in 
blue): “The Nation Mourns a Father 
Slain. We Loved Him - Living. We Re- 
vere Him - Dead” (within a circular band 
of black and featuring the American flag 
printed in red and black 

A memorial journal of apparent rarity is 
the May 1865 issue of Amerikantischer Ag- 
riculturtst, a German serial which was 
published in New York City. 

A further interesting acquisition is a set 
of the proofsheets of Mrs. Mary (Neilson 
Jackson’s privately printed A Fair Rebel’s 
Interview with Abraham Lincoln, which 
was published in 1917 in a very limited 
edition. Thirty-six copies were printed on 
small paper and four on large paper. 
Bound up with the proofsheets are two 
photographs, one of President Lincoln (re- 
produced as number 68 in the Meserve Col- 
lection), which was used as a frontispiece 
to the brochure, and another of Thomas 
H. Neilson, the author’s brother. Ap- 
pended are a separate broadside printing 
of the account in a much abbreviated form, 
apparently reprinted from the Richmond 
Enquirer, one leaf of the author’s original 
manuscript, and the record of disposition 
of the 36 small paper copies presumably 
kept by Mr. Stuart W. Jackson, the au- 
thor’s son, from whose library the present 
volume comes. Following this inventory 
are 16 original letters of acknowledgment 
sent to Mr. Jackson by the recipients, in- 
cluding a formal acknowledgment for 
copy number 6 from Herbert Putman, as 
Librarian of Congress. 

The Stern Collection acquires each year 


current publications in the field of Lin- 
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colniana, but these acquisitions are too 


numerous to record individually. 


The Bequest of Edythe Armstrong 
Kebler 


In last year’s report considerable atten- 
tion was devoted to the books and manu- 
scripts received from the estate of the late 
Leonard Kebler of Bronxville, N.Y. Mr. 
Kebler’s bequest stipulated that all books, 
manuscripts, and related material over 75 
years old that were in his possession at the 
time of his death were to be presented to 
the Library of Congress. It was a noble 
benefaction 

Edythe Armstrong Kebler, the widow of 
Leonard Kebler, unhappily did not long 
survive him; she died on April 28, 1963. 
A provision in her will similar to that in 
her husband’s related to her personal li- 
brary, and once more the Library of Con- 
eress has become the beneficiary of the gen- 
erosity of a member of the Kebler family. 

The books from her library have been re- 
ceived in the Library of Congress and have 
been accessioned. Currently they are being 
cataloged and shelflisted, and only a few 
have as yet been added to the collections 
of the Rare Book Division. An inventory, 
however, prepared for her estate, accom- 
panied the books to Washington. This list 
serves as the basis for the report. 

Mrs. Kebler’s interests were essentially 
literary, but her tastes were varied. Her 
favorite author was Lafcadio Hearn, but 
her collection of his writings, formed 
jointly with her husband, was presented 
to the Library in 1959. Another favorite 
author appears to have been John Adding- 
ton Symonds, for her bequest includes 19 
first editions. Within the group are the 
seven-volume set of Renaissance in Italy 

1875-86) : The Life of Benvenuto Cellini 

1888), one of 100 copies on large paper; 


a presentation copy of Vagabundulli libellus 
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1884): Studies of the Greek Poets, first 
and second series (1873 and 1876) ; Many 
Moods (| 1878) ; 
Song (1884 

Mr. Symonds’ annotated copy of Alger- 
non C. Swinburne’s Erectheus (1876) high- 
lights the Swinburne list, which includes 
Poems and Ballads (1886) ; The Heptalogia 

1880) ; and Tristram of Lyonesse (1882). 

William H. Hudson is represented by 


and Wine, Women, @ 


a presentation copy of Argentine Ornithol- 
ogy (1888 and 1889) ; his first book, The 
Purple Land (1885) ; and the first issue of 
A Crystal Age (1887). From Arthur 
Machen’s pen, the Library has received 
The Anatomy of Tobacco (1884) ; his pri- 
vately printed translation of the He pta- 
meron (1886) ; and copy number 76 of 250 
printed copies of The Chronicle of 
Clemendy (1888). 

Mrs. Kebler’s interest in English authors 
is reflected further in representative works 
of H. Rider Haggard, with King Solomon’s 
Mines (1885), Allan Quartermain (1885 
and She (1887); of George Borrow, with 
The Bible in Spain (1843), Lavengro 

1851), and Romany Rye (1857) ; Walter 
Pater’s Marius the Epicurean (1885) ; John 
Ruskin’s Praeterita, in 28 original parts 

1885-1886 
of Robert Louis Treasure 
Island (1885); Henry Swinburne’s Pic- 
turesque Tour Through Spain (1810); 
Oscar Wilde’s Rowenna (1878) and the 
limited edition of The Happy Prince and 
Other Tales (1888) ; and Nathaniel Ward’s 
American story The Simple Cobbler of 
Agcawam in America (1647). 


the first illustrated edition 


Stevenson’s 


First editions of only two women authors 
appear to have interested Mrs. Kebler in 
Charlotte Bronte 
with Shirley (1849) is one, and the other, 


her collecting pursuits. 


George Eliot (Marian Evans Cross), is rep- 
resented by Silas Marner (1861), The Mill 
on the Floss (1880), The Spanish Gyps) 
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1863), and Middlemarch (1878). 

In view of Mr. Kebler’s profound inter- 
est in American literature, Mrs. Kebler ap- 
pears not to have competed with her hus- 
band, although a few standard titles are 
found among her books, notably, Eugene 
Field’s Culture Garden (1887); Mark 
Twain’s Sketches New and Old (1875) and 
Innocents Abroad (1868); presentation 
copies of The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885), 
inscribed to John Hay, and The Minister’s 
Charge (1887), by William Dean Howells, 
and that author’s first book as well, Poems 
of Two Friends (1860) ; and Bret Harte’s 
Queen of the Pirate Isle, illustrated by Kate 
Greenaway (London, 1887). 

Only one edition of Don Quixote was in- 
cluded in the bequest; this is the five- 
volume set published at London in 1888. 
Mrs. Kebler’s son, John A. Kebler, and her 
daughter, Mrs. Ruth Holbrook, have, how- 
ever, recently presented about 200 editions 
of Don Quixote that they inherited from 
their father. All of these editions, pub- 
lished after 1886, had been acquired by Mr. 
Leonard Kebler for his comprehensive col- 
lection, and his children felt, and quite 
rightly so, that these should follow the 
earlier editions in the collection which had 
already found their way to Washington. 


Other Gifts 
Mrs. Albert J. Beveridge of Beverly 


Farms, Mass., visited the Library last 
November and brought with her a small 
parcel containing five volumes which she 
formally presented for addition to the Rare 
Book Collection. These will join a small 
group of fine French literary works of the 
18th century that she presented in 1953. 

A significant gap in the Library’s hold- 
ings in the field of English literature has 
now been filled through a fine copy of 
Richard Lovelace’s Lucasta, printed at 


London by Thomas Harper in 1649. 
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| T ELL me not (Sweet) Iam unkindes 
That from the Nunnerie 
Of thy chafte breaft, and quiet minde, 

To Warre and Armes I flies 


II. 
Tre; anew MiftreflenowI chafe, 
The firft Foe in the Field ; 
And with a ftronger Faith imbraee 
A Sword, a Horfe, a Shield. 
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As you too fhall adore ; 
I could not love thee (Deare) fo muchs 
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Elaborately bound in dark green morocco, 
with intricate gold tooling, at the Club 
Bindery in 1878, this volume contains the 
first printing of two of the most frequently 
quoted couplets in the English language. 
The first is taken from the song “To 
Lucasta, Going to the Warres”’: 

I could not love thee (Deare) so much, 

Lov’d I not Honour more. 
and the second from “To Althea from 
Prison”’: 

Stone walls doe not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage. 

The latter poem was written in 1642 
while the poet was confined to prison for 
his support of the case of the ill-fated 
Charles I. It is of interest to record that 
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the edition of his poems published in 1649 


which contained these two poems was pre- 
pared by Lovelace during a later incarcera- 
tion in 1648. Of the three known issues 
of the 1649 edition, the present copy be- 
longs to the first 
[wo tiny French books of the 18th 
entury are especially welcome additions 
because of their provenance. A copy of 
Claude Genebrier’s Dissertation sur Mag- 
nia Urbica (Paris, 1704), bound in calf, 
carries on the front and back covers the 
arms of Mme. de Pompadour. This is re- 
corded under number 3355 in the Cata- 
looue des livres de la bibhothéque de feue 
Madame la marquise de Pompadour 
Paris, 1765 An undated edition of 
Voltaire’s La Henriade is bound in red 
morocco, with the cipher of interlaced L’s 
of Louis XV on the front and back covers. 
Later examples of fine binding are found 


lecantiarum (London, 


on copies of Lyra é 
1867). elaborately bound in dark green 
morocco, with red inlay richly tooled by De 
Sauty, and J. W. Zaehnsdorf’s The Art of 
bookbinding (London, 1880), one of 50 
copies, exquisitely bound in Grolieresque 
style by Zaehnsdorf himself. 

Through the generosity of Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr., the former Curator of the 
Rare Book Division, the Library was en- 
abled to purchase a fine copy of John 
Peckham’s Perspectiva communis, dealing 
not with what is now called perspective, 
but with elementary propositions of optics. 
The author, who died in 1292, was at one 
time the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
text was first printed in Milan about 1482, 
later at Leipzig, Venice, and Cologne. 
This edition is undated and unsigned, but 
it is believed to have been printed at Paris 
about 1515. The fine woodcut on the 
title page, measuring 614 x 5 inches, depicts 
as its central figure a scholar, wearing a 


wreath of laurel leaves, who is seated in 
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his library. A group of students taking 
notes is in attendance at the left. This cut 
which has been re-engraved is a copy of an 
earlier one first used in Cecco d’Ascoli’s 
Acerba, printed at Venice by Johannes 
Baptista Sessa in 1501. It was utilized 
later in the Venice 1504 edition of John 
Peckham’s Perspectiva communis, also 
printed by Sessa. Quite likely it was from 
this edition that the cut in the later un- 
signed edition was adapted. 

The National Union Catalog records 
only one other copy of this edition in 
American ownership—that owned by the 
New York Public Library. A letter ad- 
dressed to Lewis M. Stark, Chief of the 
Rare Book Division of that library, 
prompted a reply that when the NYPL 
copy was recataloged in 1934 it was as- 
signed to Paris on the strength of the 
opinion of Dr. Wilberforce Eames, who 
stated: 

“T would suggest: [Paris: Jean Petit?, 
1511?]. Another book edited by Luca 
Guarico f[i.e. Gaurico] is dated Parts 1511. 
As to the printer, I would not venture a 
guess, as these same initials were used by 
other printers. BN Cat.: (s.1.,m.d.).” A 
subsequent study of the initials by M1 
Stark has led him to identify them with 
those used in three publications signed by 
the Parisian printer-publisher, Jean Petit. 

Another 16th-century book was the gift 
of Mr. Ira L. Smith of Alexandria. This 
is the illustrated edition in Italian of Ovid's 
Metamorphosi, printed at Venice by 
Bernardino di Bindoni and dated May 
1538. This is described under number 
5342 in Max Sander’s Le livre a figures 
italien (New York, 1941), where it is 
pointed out that the numerous woodcuts 
illustrating the text appeared in an earlie: 
Venetian edition of 1521. 

Mr. Fisher H. Nesmith, Jr., who last 


year presented a number of books to the 
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Library, has once again demonstrated his 
nterest in the division through the gift of a 
fine copy of Sir Thomas Herbert’s A De- 

iption of the Persian Monarchy (Lon- 
don, William Stansby, 1634 The author 
relates his travels by sea to Africa and Asia 
nd furnishes an eyewitness account of the 
customs observed. The text has perti- 
nence also as Americana, for it makes the 
assertion in a chapter at the end that 
America was discovered by Madoc, a 
Welshman, in 1170. Madoc, he asserts, 
established a colony “not farre from 
Florida.” 

The text is attractively illustrated with 
small engravings, including one depicting 
an unrecognizable penguin and another 
showing the now extinct dodo. 

Last year the Houghton Library at Har- 
vard University presented to the Library 
of Congress Thomas Jefferson’s own copy, 
in its original boards, of volume VI, part 1, 
of the Transactions of the American Philo- 
‘cophical Society, with the interesting im- 
print: Philadelphia, From the press of the 
late R. Aitken, By Jane Aitken, No. 20, 
Vorth Third Street, 1804. President Jef- 
ferson’s secret marks of identification are 
found at signatures I and T occurring on 
pages 49 and 129, respectively. 

On May 8, 1804, John Vaughan, the 
l'reasurer of the Society, wrote to Jefferson 


about this volume: 


. The 1! pt of 6th Vol will be out in a very few 


days. Miss Aitken has undertaken it out of her 
reat zeal to succeed her father as printer to the 


first volumes—, but I fear from her want of 


knowledge in the business of Book Selling, she 
may find it heavy on her hands, altho’ there is 


more popular matter in it than in any volume 
we have printed—As individuals therefore the 
members endeavor to take as many as they think 
they can probably place amongst their friends— 
I was in hopes she would have had it out before 
congress adjourned, but it was impossible—It 
will contain from 200 to 210 pages—after this 
vol. is completed in 4to the future publications 
will be in 8vo. & great exertions will be made to 
have it annual 


Jefferson replied on May 18: 


On my arrival here I found your favor of the 8"" 
instant, and now return you the Diplomas signed. 
I will thank you to subscribe for three copies of 
the volume of transactions now coming out. I 
am glad to learn they will in future be in 8°° it 
is certainly the most convenient form, and 
pedantry alone ever introduced the folio and 
quarto formats. Accept my friendly salutations 
& assurances of esteem. 

Presumably one copy was retained by 
him, for a six-volume set of the transactions 
was included in the library that was pur- 
chased by Act of Congress in 1815, but no 
part of this set has survived; presumably 
it was consumed in the fire of 1851. The 
present copy was probably included in the 
1829 sale of his library, since lot 300 of- 
fered volume III and volume VI of the 
Transactions. 

The Library welcomes this replacement 
with especial delight and expresses its 
gratitude to a sister institution for this gra- 
cious action. Our gratitude to our other 
donors is no less, for it is plainly evident 
that without the generosity of our many 
friends this bounteous report would not 
have been possible. 
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Automation and the Library of Congress. 1963. 
88 p. Price $2. This is the report of the 
survey team, headed by Gilbert W. King, 
which studied the possibilities of automating 
the research operations of the Library of Con- 
gress and of other research libraries. Both the 
survey and the resulting report were financed 
by a grant from the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. 

The report contains the conclusions and the 


recommendations of the survey team, which, 





in addition to Dr. King, was composed of 
Harold P. Edmundson of the Computer Divi- 
sion, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. ; Mer- 
| rill M. Flood, University of Michigan professor 
and mathematician; Manfred Kochen, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation; 
Richard L. Libby, Itek Corporation; Don R. 
Swanson, Dean, University of Chicago’s Grad- 
uate Library School; and Alexander Wylly, 
Planning Research Corporation. The team’s 
background includes research in information 





| retrieval, computer design and theory, mathe- 

matical linquistics, and development of auto- 

|, matic translation, indexing, and abstracting 
techniques 

Decisions of the United States Courts Involving 
Copyright, 1961-1962. Copyright Office 
Bulletin No. 33. Compiled and edited by 
Benjamin W. Rudd. 1963. 714 p. Price 
$2.25. This bulletin of copyright cases is the 
17th in a series issued by the Copyright Office 
for official use and for the information of the 





public. It embodies the texts of sustantially 
all copyright cases, as well as many cases in- 
volving related subjects in the field of intellec- 
tual property, reported during the years 1961- 
62 either by the Federal courts or by the State 
courts of the United States. In addition, 
there is an appendix listing 1961-62 cases 
related indirectly to copyright. 

Directories in Science and Technology; a Pro- 
visional Checklist. Compiled by Evelyn A. 


*The priced processed publications are for 
sale by the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., 20540. All other priced pub- 
lications are for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 20402, unless otherwise noted. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS! 


Moore, with the assistance of Thomas D 
Gomery, Abraham I. Lebowitz, and Chi Wang 
all of the Science and Technology Division 
1964. 65 p. Price 45 cents. This check- 
list, prepared under the sponsorship of the 
National Science Foundation, contains 304 
annotated entries arranged geographically by 
area and country with further subdivision by 
subject. The principal subject fields covered 
are aerospace sciences, agriculture, biology, 
earth sciences, engineering, human sciences 
libraries and documentation, medicine and 
public health, nuclear energy, physical sciences 
and mathematics, and solar energy. Twenty- 
two of the directories listed are biographical 
Approximately 50 countries and 16 languages 
are represented in the checklist. A subject 
index is appended. 

Ladino Books in the Library of Congress: A 
Bibliography. Hispanic Foundation Biblio- 
graphical Series, No. 7. 1963. 44 p. Price 
60 cents. This bibliography—compiled for 
the Library of Congress by Henry V. Besso 
of the U.S. Information Agency with the 
collaboration of the Hebraic Section in LC’s 
Orientalia Division—represents one of the 
more interesting and unusual Hispanic col- 
lections in the Library of Congress. Ladino, 
or Judeo-Spanish, as noted by Mr. Besso in 
his introduction, “ is the language spoken 
today by approximately a million Sephardim, 
despite the nearly five centuries that have 
passed since the Jews were expelled from 
Spain.” The 289 bibliographical entries have 
been transliterated from the original Hebrew 
characters and are arranged alphabetically 
by author. Transliteration tables on Judeo- 
Spanish and Hebrew are appended, along 
with “a note on Ladino and problems of 
transliteration” and a list of sources. 

Long Remembered: Facsimiles of the Five Ver- 
sions of the Gettysburg Address in the Hana- 
writing of Abraham Lincoln. (With notes 
and comments on the preparation of the 
Address by David C. Mearns and Lloyd A. 
Dunlap.) Library of Congress Facsimile No. 
3, published through the Verner W. Clapp 
Publication Fund. 1963. (Unpaged.) For 
sale by the Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C., 20540. Price $1.50 
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Vota bene, all libraries: since this publication 


was issued through a gift fund, orders for it 
ay not be charged to accounts in the Card 
Division. Checks or money orders must be 
nade payable to the “Library of Congress.” 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collec- 
tions, 1962, and Index, 1959-62. 1964. (2 
For sale by Shoe String Press, 60 Con- 
nolly Parkway, Hamden, Conn., 06514. Price 
$13.50 a set. These two volumes represent 
the second publication in a continuing pro- 
gram, which was begun in 1959. An earlier 
atalog, covering some 7,000 manuscript col- 
lections cataloged during 1959-61, was pub- 
lished in 1962 by J. W. Edwards, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., at $9.75 a copy. 

Of the two new volumes, the first (532 p. 
reports 5,028 manuscript collections cataloged 
in 1962 and lists by repository the collections 
reported since the beginning of the project. 


- 


The second (732 p.) cumulates in one alpha- 
bet an index to names, subjects, geographic 
localities, and events found in the more than 
12,000 manuscript collections cataloged thus 
far. 

Newspapers on Microfilm. Fifth edition. 1963. 
305 p. For sale by the Card Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C., 20540. Price 
$5. This edition includes all information 
concerning microfilmed newspapers which had 
come to the Microfilming Clearing House in 
the Library of Congress prior to June 1, 1963, 
and it records a large number of locations for 
positive copies of microfilms—information 
which did not appear in the previous edition. 
There are approximately 16,000 entries (com- 
pared with 13,000 in the fourth edition of 
1961), representing about 4,000 foreign news- 
papers and more than 12,000 U.S. newspapers. 

Official Publications of Sierra Leone and Gam- 
bia. 1963. 92 p. Price 55 cents. This 
guide, compiled by Audrey A. Walker of the 
Library’s African Section, includes publica- 
tions of the central governments of Sierra 
Leone and Gambia, as well as materials issued 
by the British Government relating to its ad- 
ministration of these countries when they were 
territories. Arranged in two main parts— 
publications relating to Sierra Leone in the 
first part and those relating to Gambia in the 
second part—the entries are listed alphabeti- 
cally by author and title, and an index provides 
a key to authors and subjects. Locations in 
American libraries or sources of identification 


are cited for all entries. This bibliography is 

the eighth in the Library’s series of guides to 

documents of African countries. 

The Presidents of the United States, 1789-1962; 
a Selected List of References. 1963. 159 p. 
Price $1. This bibliography, containing 
nearly 1,500 references, was compiled by 
Donald H. Mugridge, specialist in American 
history in LC’s General Reference and Bib- 
liography Division, and was published by the 
Library to meet the numerous requests for 
guidance to materials on American Presidents 
Of particular interest is the extensive biblio- 
graphical essay in the preface, where the com- 
piler comments on the pertinent literature. 

The first 224 entries are grouped under the 
headings “The Presidency,” ‘Presidential 

Elections,” “Collective Biography,” “The 

White House,” and “The Vice Presidency.” 

Next, the individual Presidents are listed 

chronologically with sections on “Writings” 

and “Biography” under each; included in the 
latter section are titles of biographies of the 

President’s wife and of the Vice President 

The chronological arrangement within the 

sections is intended to enable the user to 

“perceive how the literature of the Presidency 

has developed in complexity, subtlety and 

depth.” 

Presidents’ Papers Index Series: * 

James Monroe. 1963. 25 p. Price 35 cents 
The introduction to this index relates the 
complicated history of the fifth President’s 
papers. With the addition of other manu- 
scripts (and of photocopies made with the 
generous permission of Monroe’s descend- 
ant, Laurence G. Hoes), the number of 
items indexed is 3,821, and there are 4,642 
entries in this name-index. In addition to 
the provenance of the collection, a selected 
bibliography, a general description of the 
organization and content of the collection, 
and a statement by the Librarian of Con- 
gress on the program as a whole are 
contained in the index. 

William McKinley. 1963. 482 p. Price 
$3.25. The microfilm copy of 98 reels, 


* One copy of each index will be supplied free 
to purchasers of the microfilms of the Presidents’ 
papers. Positive copies of the microfilms are for 
sale by the Photoduplication Service, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C., 20540. James 
Monroe, $88; William McKinley, $828. 
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containing 9,958 feet and about 114,500 
exposures, is a complete reproduction of 
the McKinley papers in the Manuscript 
Division of the Library. The papers are 
dated from 1847 to 1902 but fall largely in 
the years 1896-1901. The McKinley 
papers number 105,832 items and require 
108,636 entries in the name-index, which is 
designed primarily as a convenient reference 
tool for ascertaining what documents are 
in the papers and where they may be found 
in the microfilm reproduction. 

Robert Frost: A Backward Look. By Louis 
Untermeyer. A lecture presented under the 
auspices of the Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
Poetry and Literature Fund, with a selective 
bibliography of Frost manuscripts, separately 
published works, recordings, and motion pic- 
tures in the collections of the Library of Con- 
gress. 1964. 40 p. Price 25 cents. This at- 
tractive paperbound booklet contains the 
lecture by Mr. Untermeyer that received an 
enthusiastic reception in the Coolidge Audi- 
torium on Monday evening, March 23. In 
addition to Mr. Untermeyer’s lecture of 24 
pages, the brochure includes a bibliography 
of the Library’s holdings of materials relating 
to Mr. Frost 

Rumania: A Bibliographic Guide. 1963. 


75 p. 
Price 45 cents. This publication is designed 


oO assist students of Rumanian affairs as well 


_ 


as the general reader in selecting relevant 
materials on Rumania. The guide is in two 
parts: (1) a concise bibliographic survey of 
essential literature on Rumania—organized in 
11 sections covering major categories of knowl- 
edge (except for medicine and the natural 
sciences), and (2) a detailed bibliographic 
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listing in alphabetical order of publications 
mentioned in the survey. 

The author of the guide is Stephen A. 
Fischer—Galati, a member of the faculty of 
Wayne State University, who served in the 
Library as a special consultant in Rumanian 


affairs during the summer of 1961. He was 
assisted in the editing of his manuscript by 
Mrs. Janina W. Hoskins and Robert C. Carl- 
ton of the Library’s Slavic and Central Euro- 
pean Division. 

Scientific and Technical Serial Publications of 
the Soviet Union, 1945-1960. 1963. 347 p 
Price $1.75. This bibliography, prepared by 
Nikolay T. Zikeev of the Library’s Science 
and Technology Division, is designed to pro- 
vide an extensive listing of Soviet scientific 
and technical periodicals for the period since 
World War II and to give information about 
Soviet institutions and their locations. It in- 
cludes 5,091 serials (journals and other peri- 
odicals, annuals, and monographic series, and 
collections of papers issued irregularly but with 
continuous numbering), a keyword index of 
institutions, and a guide to subject content. 

Spanish and Portuguese Translations of United 
States Books, 1955-1962: A Bibliography. 
Hispanic Foundation Bibliographical Series 
No. 8. 1963. 506 p. Price $3. This bibli- 
ography was prepared by the Library’s His- 
panic Foundation in response to both private 
and official requests and is a supplement to 
the Hispanic Foundation Bibliographical Se- 
ries No. 2, A Provisional Bibliography of 
United States Books Translated into Portu- 
guese (1957), and No. 3, A Provisional Bibli- 
ography of United States Books Translated 
into Spanish (1957). 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE; 1964 O—-727-739 
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